In this issue... 


American Society 


of Bakery Engineers 


A detailed program of speakers and 
subjects to be presented before the 36th 
annual meeting in Chicago March 7-10 


The Farm Program 


Some sharp criticism on the existing 
farm program and suggested goals to 
return the farm economy to a sound, 
workable basis 


By Robert C. Liebenow 











Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


/ $toneGroun 


on your wrapper! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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vr Write for details on Stone 


Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 


wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International _ siren 


MIittinge CoARMPan ry 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota A 


Bakery Proved’’® 





“Prescription” for his cornfields helps 


him get bumper crops. Cargill Prescription 
Service—a new management plan provided free by Cargill’s 
Hybrid Corn Department—helps this farmer get bigger 
yields by taking the guesswork out of his planting. Here’s 
how it works. A Cargill representative studies the farmer’s 
corn-raising practices and objectives. He takes into con- 
sideration the type of soil, the fertility level, drainage, the 
plant population, fertilizer program and planned planting 
and harvesting methods. After examining these factors and 
consulting with top corn specialists from Cargill Technical 
Services, he gives the farmer a written “prescription’’ (com- 
plete with maps of his fields). The prescription recommends 
the Cargill hybrid corn varieties needed and planting order. 
Result: the best possible program for assuring big yields with 
minimum risk. It’s another way that Cargill, through science 
and service, helps extend the reach of this important business- 
man—the American farmer. 
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*MOTIVE POWER: 


Quality Becote paper made in Bemis’ own mill. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 


GENERAL OFFICES + 408 PINE STREET + ST. LOUIS 2 IDEAS ARE BORN 
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GRAIN STORAGE—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that 
a townhall meeting, to discuss all 
aspects of a new Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, will be held in 
Kansas City on March 30 


Page 5 


WHEAT PROGRAM—A new wheat 
program designed to abolish pro- 
duction controls and price support 
subsidies to farmers, while at the 
same time stabilizing growers’ in- 
come at reasonable levels, has been 
drafted by the National Association 
of Wheat Growers 

Page 6 


FLOUR MARKETS—There was no 
solid feature to the flour markets 
across the country for the period, 
although soft wheat flour buying 
of the previous week continued 
moderately into the forepart of 
the current period 


ASBE MEETING — A program of 
speakers and their papers to be 
presented during the major sessions 
of the 36th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers to be held in Chicago on 
March 7-10 
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BEHIND THE MARKET—A special 
report prepared for The Miller on 
the soybean market situation, in- 
cluding background on develop- 
ment of the current price situation, 
supplies and the statistics on soy- 
beans inspected for export 


EXPORT RECORD—Exports of feed 
grains rose to a record high of 12.5 
million tons during the 1958-59 
marketing year, and the probability 
of another new record is seen by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Editorials 

Capital Comment 
Flour Market 
Wheat Market 


Convention Calendar 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
‘* 


Current Flour Production 
Canadian Flour Exports 
Canadian Flour Production ... 
Stock Market 











"SICK WHEAT’ 
REMEDY SOUGHT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A $26,- 
000 grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for two years of basic research 
on biochemical and _ physiological 
processes that occur in stored grain 
has been accepted by Kansas State 
University, announced Glenn H. Beck, 
director of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Pekka Linko of 
the flour and feed milling industries 
department will have charge of the 
research. By determining biochemical 
and physiological processes that occur 
in stored grain, it may be possible to 
remedy what is called “sick wheat’ 
or germ-damaged wheat in the flour 
and feed trades. Mr. Linko is author 
of several technical papers dealing 
with the problem he will be investi- 
gating. Before coming to Kansas 
State University in 1957, he had done 
research at the University of Hel- 
sinki, the Biochemical Institute of 
Helsinki, Finland, and the University 
of California. 





Canadian Export 


Decline Continues 


WINNIPEG—For the third succes- 
sive week export clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour overseas have 
been disappointing. For the seven 
days ended Feb. 18 clearances 
amounted to 2,403,000 bu., cf which 
496,000 was in the form of flour and 
included 210,000 bu. cleared to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countr’es. 
The week previous the combined 
movement was 2,945,000 bu. and flour 
accounted for the equivalent of 755,- 
000 bu.; 528,000 bu. of this went to 
IWA buyers. 


Governmental Red Tape, Mishandling 
with ReseaRcH Grant Of Farm Program Blasted in Portland 


By Chicago Board of Trade President 


By F. C. BISSON, Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, spoke on two _ successive 
days in Portland, Ore., this week, 
continuing his hard-hitting crusade 
against those whom he considers 
the enemies of free enterprise and 
other disciples of the socialistic cult 
which mouths the utterly false 
creed, “The government can do it 
better.” 


Mr. Liebenow’s first 
Healthy Farm Economy—the Goal] of 
All Industries,” was presented be- 
fore the dinner meeting of the North- 
west Hardware and _ Implement 
Assn. Appropriately it was deliver- 
ed on the birthday of George Wash- 
ington, a dirt farmer in his own right 
—and most certainly a militant op- 
ponent of big government and its 
attendant domination over activities 
of the individual in his effort to earn 
an honest living. The second address 
was presented as a luncheon speech 
before the Portland Kiwanis Club. 
Mr. Liebenow spoke on “The Farm 
Problem—A Year of Reckoning.” 

In his appearance before the hard- 
ware and implement men, Mr. Liebe- 
now, mentioning that this is an elec- 
tion year, paid his respects to the 
“ridiculous” farm program with 
which the country has been saddled 
and the resultant back-breaking sur- 
pluses of wheat, corn and cotton (to 
name just a few commodities). In 
discussing ways and means of dis- 
posing of these surpluses, he sug- 
gested they might be used to build 


address, “A 





Midwestern Flour Donation Instrumental 
In Relief of Peru’s Earthquake Victims 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Timely 
arrival of a shipment of 10 tons of 
flour, donated to the social relief pro- 
gram of Peru’s First Lady, was in- 
strumental in relieving the distress 
of earthquake victims in southern 
Peru in January, reported Jack 
Smith, South American representa- 
tive of the Great Plains Wheat Mar- 
ket Development Assn., Lima. 

When a high intensity earthquake 
destroyed over a third of Peru’s 
southern city of Arequipa, Saquth 
American newspapers carried a cam- 
paign urging potential donors to con- 
tribute to help the city’s stricken in- 
habitants. 

In the middle of this desperate sit- 
uation, 10 tons of flour donated by 
wheat growers in Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska to the social relief pro- 
gram of the wife of Peruvian Presi- 
dent Prado, arrived at the port of 
Callao, and was sent immediately to 
the stricken area aboard Peruvian 
airforce cargo planes. 

The original offer of this shipment 
of wheat flour was made personally 
to Mrs. Prado during her visit to the 
wheat growers’ exhibit at the Pacific 
International Trade Fair at Lima in 
October of 1959, according to W. W. 
Graber, administrator of the Kansas 
Wheat Commission, which cooperates 
in the Great Plains wheat program. 
Its arrival at a time of crisis was 
especially appropriate, and made the 


wheat growers of the three states the 
first contributors to the relief of the 
people of Arequipa. 


Wheat Donated 


The wheat was donated by repre- 
sentatives of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. The ship- 
ment of flour, which was purchased 
by the association from the Kansas 
Milling Co. in Wichita, Kansas, ar- 
rived in Callao aboard the SS Janna 
Dan, Jan. 18, was unloaded Jan. 19, 
and was on its way to the earthquake 
area Jan. 20. 

On the arrival of the flour, the 
government palace was contacted im- 
mediately by the wheat growers’ rep- 
resentative, Mr.. Smith. Mr. Smith 
personally supervised the unloading of 
the flour, and officially made the 
presentation to the Peruvian presi- 
dent’s aide-de-camp, Manuel Yori, in 
the presence of the captain of the 
port, and other important authori- 
ties. 

The wheat growers’ office in Lima 
received wide acclaim from Peruvian 
authorities for the “wonderful ges- 
ture made by people who were the 
first to contribute as individuals for 
such a noble and needed cause.” 


The 10 tons of flour contained in 
200 bags represent 280,000 units of 
French bread of .40 gram each in 
the relief program for the city of 
Arequipa. 


a sky-high monument to the “incred- 
ible stupidity” growing from efforts 
to buy the farm vote with tax dol- 
lars. 

Grain Business Hurt 

Mr. Liebenow readily admitted 
that his oppostion to the unworkable 
national farm program is partially 
selfish because it has hurt the grain 
business in just the same manner as 
it has hurt all other types of busi- 
ness. He referred to one possible ex- 
ception—-the people who supp!y paper 
for all the “paper work” and colored 
tape for the miles and miles of red 
tape necessary to administration and 
enforcement of the farm program. 

At this point, Mr. Liebenow em- 
phasized the fact that his antagon- 
ism goes even much deeper. 

He is opposed to the program, Mr. 

(Turn to LIEBENOW, page 32) 
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Pakistan Given 
Authorizations 


On Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of authorizations to Pakis- 
tan to finance purchase of $5 870,000 
worth (about 100,000 metric tons) of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public 
480. 

Authorization No. 15-55 provides 
for purchase of up to $3 013,000 worth 
(about 50,000 metric tons) of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour. 


Law 


Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subelasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum, and from 
red durum wheat will not be eligible 
for financing. 

Authorization No. 15-56 provides 
for purchase of up to $2,857,090 worth 
(about 50,000 metric tons) of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, or 
wheat flour, excluding flour milled 
from red durum wheat and durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum. 

Information regarding purchases is 
available from the Embassy of Pakis- 
tan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave. N-W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between Feb. 
23 and April 30, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter, f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. 
vessel U.S. ports in the case of flour. 
Shipments are to be made between 
Feb. 23 and May 31, 1960. 
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Mr. Khrushchev Shows His Anxiety 


F THE AMERICAN PEOPLE need any evi- 

dence of the success of their foreign aid pro- 
gram, they have only to read newspaper reports 
of the peregrinations of Nikita S. Khrushchev in 
South East Asia. He’s running scared. 

Obviously, his intention is to circumvent the 
good impression made by President Eisenhower 
on his recent trip to the same area. And facts 
are of no account as the Soviet premier pillages 
the truth. 


Declaring one day that U.S. aid is aimed 
at slavery, he scorns the “capital” which is 
being poured into the under-developed na- 
tions; on the next he calls it a “dole” hand- 
ed out to appease the people and keep them 
quiet. Once the food is eaten, it is gone and 
forgotten, and the economic status remains 
unimproved. On one day he sneers that the 
West is giving two rubles in aid for every 
one the Soviet gives and comments: “That 
is fine by us. We will go on giving one.” On 
the next day he promises “material” aid to 
match, if not to better, that given by the 
free nations. 


He has learned, perhaps from Lenin, that the 
words “colonialism” and “imperialism’’ are the 
sparks which set eastern hearts aflame with hate. 
He is deceptive in refusing to accept, and his 
auditors ignorant of the fact, that for years the 
U.S. has condemned colonialism and imperialism, 
even to the point of straining relations with old 
allies. American officials, alerted to the serious- 
ness of a situation which their counterparts in 
Europe felt was merely symptomatic of adolescent 
chauvinism, constantly pressed for a new ap- 
proach, a new concept—the concept of freedom 
for all. 

India, where Mr. Khrushchev has done much 
of his current speaking, was dominated by the 
British for many years and much of what they 
did was good. But some of it was bad. It was the 
Americans who suggested that complete freedom 
for the Indian sub-continent was the only answer 
to Communism or, at best, a total withdrawal 
from the concomity of free nations under the guise 
of a Fascist revolution. It is not generally realized 
today that 15 or 20 years ago some acute observ- 
ers of the Indian scene were convinced that the 
ruling Congress party could easily veer to the 
right with a patriarchal type of Fascist rule. 


The Americans, alone among western of- 
ficials working in India at the time, saw the 
dangers, and were preaching the cause of 
freedom even during World War II and 
though the ruling British hierarchy resent- 
ed it, the policy of freedom—and partition, 
though the operation was a bloody one—has 
paid off. 


Even Pandit Nehru is not wholly supported in 
India for there are some of his countrymen who 
would prefer to align themselves with the free 
nations rather than take the neutralistic stand. 

That answers the accusations of Mr. Khrush- 
chev as far as colonialism and imperialism are 
concerned. But an even more effective answer is 
contained in. President Eisenhower's recent for- 
eign aid message. to Congress. 

True, somesof: the criticism voiced on the re- 


ceipt of that message is valid and constructive. 
For instance, there is too little evidence of a 
changeover from grants to loans, and there should 
be more emphasis on the proposals for the more 
industrialized nations—the U.K., West Germany 
and Japan—to join in providing aid for the less 
well developed nations. 

And there is not enough evidence to show that 
much needed improvements in administration will 
be made. 

Yet it is a program worth supporting because 
it has the kernels of success well rooted. It has 
Mr. Khrushchev worried and that should be am- 
ple evidence of its value. Compared with the 
programs of other years it shows many improve- 
ments. 


Mr. Khrushchev is answered unwaver- 
ingly with the plan to increase technical 
and educational aid to the new nations of 
Africa. The proportion of economic aid to 
direct military aid has been increased—a 
natural sequence of events since it would be 
useless to increase the wealth of a country 
without the means to defend the wealth 
from the avarice of the Communists. 


Spectacular is the emphasis on the joint de- 
velopment of the Indus river, so vital a part of 
the agricultural development of India and Paki- 
stan. Those two nations can be the buttress for 
Asia. 

Misguided are the critics—some who open their 
mouths for the sake of maligning the Eisenhower 
administration—who claim that since multilateral 
aid is being stepped up, the U.S. can reduce its 
own efforts. If the U.S. slashes aid now, other 
countries already showing a willingness to partici- 
pate to a greater degree, will be tempted to cut 
back likewise. 

The needs of the new nations are so great that 
every cent and every penny are needed to do the 
job effectivly. 

The need for foreign aid, and the reason why 
it must not be allowed to slip back, was effective- 
ly voiced by the President in these words: 


“Hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world have learned that it is not 
ordained that they must live in perpetual 
poverty and illness, on the ragged edge of 
starvation. Their political leaders press the 
point home... It is clearly in the interests 
of the U.S. that we assist this movement 
so that these countries may take their 
places as free, independent, progressing and 
stable members of the community of na- 
tions . . . Equally with military security, 
economic development is a common neces- 
sity and a common responsibility ... Our 
welfare and the welfare of all free men can- 
not be divided—we are dependent one on 
the other.” 


Mr. Khrushchev, his vituperative utterances 
evidence, does not have the imagination or the 
desire to better the lot of the people of the under- 
developed nations. He does not wish to achieve the 
betterment of other people; his sole aim and object 
is the domination of the world by Communist 
oppression and only continued American partici- 
pation in foreign aid will give the lie to his loudly 
voiced condemnations of this nation. 
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Superintendents 
Announce Plans 


For 3 1st Convention 


CHICAGO—Over 500 terminal 
grain elevator and processing super- 
intendents from the U.S. and Canada 
are looking toward their 3lst annual 
convention to be held at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, March 13-18. 
Each year new developments impor- 
tant to the efficient operation of 
grain elevators and processing plants 
are discussed at this six-day event, 
sponsored by the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago. 

Robert H. Jordan, Public Grain 
Elevator, and Charles J. Winters, W. 
L. Richeson & Sons, both of New 
Orleans, the program chairmen, an- 
nounce that the following symposi- 
ums will take place during the con- 
vention period: 

“Storage Behavior, Sanitation, 
Fumigation and Aeration’ will have 
as its chairman, Henry H. Kaufmann, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, who will 
later show mold slides to the group. 
James Crombie, Rice Grain Corp., 
Chicago, will preside at a “Needed 
Inventions” discussion, followed by a 
speech given by Charles H. Logan, 
industrial relations counselor of New 
Orleans, on “The Practical Side of 
Labor Relations.” 

An eight-man 
“Dust Explosions” 


panel discussing 

will be headed by 
Clifford R. Lindeman, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Port Arthur. Leroy H. 
Gretzer, Cargill, Inec., Minneapolis, 
has been chosen to lead the group in 
their consideration of plant safety. 

The ever-important topic concern- 
ing personnel relations will have 
George L. Kitchen, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, presiding, and Her- 
man M. Kroloff, Continental Grain 
Co., Phoenix, will suggest ways of 
developing responsibility with his 
group of panelists. 

Discussions on structural mainte- 
nance and power and transmission 
will have as chairmen, Vincent Blum, 
Morris Grain Corp., St. Louis, and 
George A. Thompson, Cargill, Inc., 
Savage, Minn., respectively. 

Delving into the changes in grain 
standards will be Frank Deebach, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, and a 
panel. 

Other roundtable discussions in- 
clude: corn and drying, barley and 
malt, wheat, soybean, flax, oats and 
rye, grain sorghums and problems 
dealing with truck and marine un- 
loading and grain and products han- 
dling. 

“Information, Please” will bring 
out a newly developed technique of 
“Brainstorming” which will be ex- 
plained by one of the panelists, Leo 
Pothetes of J. B. Ehrsam & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City. 

The convention’s opening session 
will be addressed by Charles J. Win- 
ters, a member of the general com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

Another address will be delivered 
by Lacy Richeson, president of W. L. 
Richeson & Sons, New Orleans, gen- 
eral convention chairman. 

Fifty trophy cups will be awarded 
to plants having a perfect safety rec- 
ord during 1959 at a banquet held 
early in the week. 

Other attractive events being plan- 
ned by the New Orleans convention 
committee for the delegates and their 
wives include a tour of the French 
Quarters, a visit to the ante-bellum 
homes, a boatride on the Mississippi, 
elevator tours and a fashion show for 
the ladies. 
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BEMIS EARNINGS SHOW 
SHARP INCREASE 


ST. LOUIS—In a preliminary re- 
port to stockholders F. G. Bemis, 
formerly president and now chairman 
of the board, announced that sales 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for the 
year 1959 were $131,251,156 and con- 
solidated net income $3,023,354. This 
is an 8% increase in sales and a 16% 
increase in net income compared with 
the previous year. In 1958, the com- 
pany’s sales totaled $121,246,401, and 
its net income was $2,601,130. After 
preferred dividends, earnings per 
share of the company’s common stock 
were $4.24 as compared with $3.67 in 
1958. Mr. Bemis also announced that 
the board of directors has declared 
a quarterly cash dividend of 50¢ a 
share of the company’s common 
stock, payable March 1, 1960, to 
stockholders of record Feb. 15, 1960. 
During 1959, the company paid quar- 
terly dividends of 40¢ a share during 
the first half of the year and 50¢ dur- 
ing the final two quarters. 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. 
Bemis said, “We are pleased with 
this year’s results. If the economic 
climate remains favorable, increasing 
manufacturing efficiencies should 
result in improved earnings in the 
future.” 





Buffalo Union’s 


Autonomy Restored 


BUFFALO—An eight-month trus- 
teeship imposed on Local 36, Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL-CIO) was ended Feb. 15 when 
the international union restored the 
local union’s autonomy. 

Sam P. Ming, president of the in- 
ternational union, said a recent elec- 
tion of officers paved the way for 
restoration of control over its own 
affairs to the local. The trusteeship 
was ordered by Mr. Ming May 24, 
1959, because of dissension within 
the local’s ranks. 


CCC Announces Townhall Meeting Set 
To Discuss All Aspects of New UGSA 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that a 
townhall meeting, to discuss all as- 
pects of a new Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement, will be held in Kan- 
sas City on March 30, reported the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

The meeting will be open to any- 
one who desires to attend. The gen- 
eral meeting for the trade will be 
preceded by another session of the 
trade representatives and CCC in 
Washington on March 15-16. 

The UGSA conferences to date 
have not led into a discussion on 
rates, reports GFDNA. At the Feb. 
11-12 meeting, CCC officials only 
briefly mentioned rates at the close 
of the session. Nearly all of the con- 
ference time was spent on language 
of the agreement. According to 
GFDNA, major differences exist in 
these several sections between the 
trade representatives and CCC: 

@ CCC was still opposed to consid- 
ering that warehousemen not be 
charged for quality deficiency result- 
ing from breakage of corn, soybeans, 
and grain sorghums if such breakage 
is unavoidable and not the result of 
failure to exercise due care. 

@CCC still has not proposed lan- 
guage that would give grain ware- 
housemen adequate protection from 
future actions of the Food and Drug 
Administration. CCC is becoming 
more alert to the problem, and has 
indicated a willingness to consider 
the seriousness of the situation. 

CCC Proposal 

@ CCC proposed dropping the premi- 
um quality accruals on Dec. 31 fol- 
lowing the year grain was loaded out. 
This is one year longer than CCC’s 
proposal in December. If the above 
proposal was adopted, CCC officials 
said that the 1957-58-59 premium 
quality accruals could run until Dec. 
31, 1961, before being cut off. 

@ CCC gave no ground in their re- 
fusal to consider that CCC shall not 
transfer warehouse receipts to a 





TROPHY PRESENTATION—Bennett Hites, right, University of Nebraska, 
chairman of the award committee, presents the Shafer Trophy to Robert 
Pruckler, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Grand Island, during a meeting of the 
Nebraska Section of the American Association of Cereal Chemists with the 
Nebraska Bakery Production Club. The trophy is awarded annually for the 
best average of the section flour check sample. Mr. Pruckler has now won 
the trophy three times and has been given permanent possession of it. 


third party without 
consent cf the warehouseman. It is 
expected that state associations and 
individual warehousemen will present 
additional information on this sub- 
ject at the townhall meeting to 
strengthen the position of the trade 
representatives. 

@CCC made no rate proposals at 
the Feb. 11-12 meeting. CCC distrib- 
uted a new set of charts that show 
a reduction in the cost study from 
the rapid tax amortization schedule 
to a normal depreciation schedule. 
This makes a considerable difference 
in the CCC cost statistics. GF DNA re- 
produced the new charts—a copy will 
be mailed to any member upon re- 
quest. Clarence Palmby, chairman of 
CCC’s negotiating committee, said 
that CCC would like to continue on 
a uniform rate between country and 
terminals. He said this could only be 
possible if the terminals were denied 
an increase in handling rates (even 
though the cost study shows their 
handling costs are higher than the 
current rates) and if CCC explored 
reducing the country handling rates 
for wheat. The chairman said the 
CCC would expect more responsibili- 
ties from the warehousemen, and the 
government would be willing to pay 
for these services. He still indicated 
storage rates will be lower in the 
next agreement. The country eleva- 
tor representatives and the other 
trade representatives stated no posi- 
tion as to rates as that subject will 
be explored at the March 15-16 meet- 
ing. 


obtaining prior 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Determines That 
Scholarship Winners 


Remain in Baking 


CHICAGO—The quartet of young 
men who over the past several years 
have been awarded scholarships by 
the alumni association for the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, have 
remained in the baking industry. Re- 
ports from each indicate that prog- 
ress in their fields has been made 
possible through studies at the insti- 
tute. 

Dominick J. Chirafisi, awarded the 
scholarship for attendance as a mem- 
ber of the December, 1959, class, now 
is in the laboratories of American 
Bakeries in Chicago, as a test bak- 
er; Adolph R. Jackle, of the June, 
1959, class, is with one of Boston’s 
retail bakeries; Jay S. Sadington, 
class of June, 1956, also is in the re- 
tail segment of the industry with a 
Philadelphia firm, and Ernest C. Wil- 
liamson, December, 1954, class, the 
first to be awarded one of the alum- 
ni association scholarships, came to 
the institute from Boys’ Town, joined 
Continental Baking Co. upon gradu- 
ation. 

Established as a tribute to AIB’s 
Principal Emeritus, William W. 
Walmsley, and broad in its eligibility 
requirements, the alumni scholar- 
ship is designed to help men who 
otherwise, because of financial need, 
could not attend the school. While 
the four scholarships awarded to date 
have been received by very young 
men, they are available to more ma- 
ture men with longer baking experi- 
ence. 

Currently scholarships are avail- 
able for 1960, and applications for 
these are being received. Board mem- 
bers of the alumni association com- 
pose the scholarship committee. 
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Wheat Growers’ Group Drafts Program 
Designed to Abolish Controls, Subsidies 


RITZVILLE, WASH. —A new 
wheat program designed to abolish 
production controls and price support 
subsidies to wheat farmers, while at 
the same time, stabilizing growers’ 
income at reasonable levels and or- 
derly reducing surpluses has been 
drafted by the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, according to Glen 
L. Bayne, Prosser, Wash., chairman 
of the association’s legislative com- 
mittee and its senior vice president. 

Mr. Bayne, who is president of the 
Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers, outlined the plan to that 
body’s board of directors at a meet- 
ing in Spokane. The directors unani- 
mously approved the program and 
asked the national association to ur- 
gently press for Congressional action. 

Developed in Conference 

The plan, termed a Marketing Pro- 
gram for Wheat, was developed in 
conference with the National Grange 
and the National Farmers Union. It 
is also supported by the National 
Farmers Organization, the Missouri 
Farmers Assn., the Corn Growers 
Assn., the American Soybean Assn. 
and the Grain Sorghums Producers 
Assn, 

“The program being advanced by 
the wheat association is a business- 
like approach to the wheat problem,” 
said Mr. Bayne, “because it is based 


upon marketing controls rather than 
production controls.” 

“The plan calls for the secretary 
of agriculture to determine the total 
amount of wheat needed for primary 
use in the next marketing year, that 
is the amount required for domestic 
food consumption and total exports. 
A ‘national wheat requirement for 
primary use’ would be set at 150 mil- 
lion bushels less than the secretary’s 
determination. 

“This national wheat requirement 
would be apportioned among individ- 
ual wheat producers on the basis of 
the normal production on each farm 
and a farmer would be issued mar- 
keting certificates only upon his plac- 
ing 20% of his basic wheat acreage 
in whatever land retirement or con- 
servation program may be available,” 
explained Mr. Bayne. 

“Such a formula,” continued Mr. 
Bayne, “would have the effect of 
shortening the supply and causing the 
free market price to mcve to approx- 
imately 100% of parity due to the 
fact the 150 million bushels of the 
total primary wheat need would be 
supplied from the surplus’ wheat 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration which could only be sold at 
a price of 100% of parity. 

“True, the plan does provide a 

(Turn to GROWERS, page 27) 





Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


MTT 


‘Shotgun’ Committees 


No one may quarrel with—or chal- 
lenge—investigatory actions by Con- 
gressional committees into activities 
of administrative agencies of the fed- 
eral government. However, there does 
come to mind some unfortunate con- 
notations of these activities, since 
they spill over and create suspicions 
of anyone who may be remotely con- 
nected with the area being explored. 

These thoughts arise because of 
the sporadic hearings held by the Sy- 
mington subcommittee of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, which has 
exposed fragmentary evidence in sev- 
eral instances of large profits made 
by grain warehousemen. In fact, the 
testimony thus far covers only three 
isolated instances where large profits 
were found out of the 11,000 odd 
warehouses operating under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. 


sane 
Litt titi tite 





Unlike court procedures and their 
rules of evidence, a Congressional 
committee proceeds freely hither and 
thither. It probes and leaves. un- 
turned preliminary disclosures which 

if closely examined—might alter 
the surface observations reached by 
the public. 

In the case of the Senate subcom- 
mittee investigations into operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., the 
sporadic nature of the hearing thus 
far is probably due to the fact that 
its chairman, Democratic Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, is 
otherwise engaged in his attacks on 
the administration's defense pro- 


grams, while 
his presidential 
places. 

In answering testimony before the 
subcommittee regarding high profit 
levels, USDA itself, possibly, is equal- 
ly guilty of exaggerated citations of 
losses to warehousemen when it sets 
forth an equally isolated instance 
where one warehouseman lost $13 
million in an ill-advised venture with 
a new type of grain storage. 

Presumably, USDA had no choice 
except to fight fire with fire; perhaps 
the two citations of the committee 
witnesses and USDA officials cancel 
each other. 


Unfortunate Reflection 


But the unfortunate reflection of 
this brief testimony casts an unpleas- 
ant shadow on the entire grain, feed, 
milling and processing trades, leaving 
an impression with the public and 
farmer suppliers of commodities that 
the trade in general is living in a 
lush profit environment. Explosive 
press headlines of profits running to 
157% are not easily erased from the 
public mind. Even if they do repre- 
sent a large measure of exaggeration, 
they still impress the public and 
others that—even if half true—they 
represent levels of profit far beyond 
those of the average small business- 
man, or possibly a big farmer. 

This involved grain storage econ- 
omy should not be exposed to ex- 
amination by sincere Congressional 
leaders unless they are prepared to 
lay before the public the full issue 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 27 


vicariously exploring 
chances in distant 


Dr. J. W. Haun 


GMI Names Director 
Of Physical Research 


At Central Laboratories 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. J. William 
Haun has been appointed director of 
physical research at the central re- 
search laboratories of General Mills, 
Inc., L. F. Borchardt, managing di- 
rector, has announced. 

In his new position, Dr. Haun will 
direct not only physical research but 
also activities in the packaging, mill- 
ing and mechanical engineering de- 
partments. He replaces Mr. Bor- 
chardt, who recently became man- 
aging director of the laboratories. 

Dr. Haun joined the research staff 
in 1956 as head of the chemical en- 
gineering department. He came to 
GMI from the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Texas City, Texas, where for six 
years he had been a research engi- 
neer and a research group leader in 
their plastics division. A native of 
Birmingham, Ala., Dr. Haun received 
his education at the University of 
Texas, earning bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees in chemical engineering 
and a doctor’s degree from the same 
institution. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, American Chemical Society, 
and Society of Sigma Xi. 


-———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Assurance of Trade 
With Japan Sought 
By Canadian Group 


WINNIPEG—W. J. Parker, presi- 
dent of Manitoba Pool Elevators, has 
again written Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker on behalf of his own or- 
ganization, the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
and Alberta Wheat Pool, seeking as- 
surances regarding Canada’s trade 
with Japan. The letter, dated Feb. 
12, referred to one written early in 
January on behalf of the same four 
organizations to which a reply had 
not been received at the date of the 
last writing. The letter again asked 
for assurance that the government of 
Canada is not attempting to reduce 
Japanese participation in the Cana- 
dian market during the current year 
below the level of 1959 for any com- 
modity. 

The letter pointed out that trade 
restrictions imposed against Canada’s 
second-best customer for wheat and 
a good buyer of barley and oil seeds 
can only be regarded in western Can- 
ada as serious and disastrously dam- 
aging to Canada’s farm economy. 


February 23, 1960 


J. C. Clamp Named 
As GMI Director 


Of Development 


MINNEAPOLIS—4J. C. 
been named 
development 


Clamp has 
director of commercial 
for General Mills, Inc., 
C. H. Bell, president, has announced. 
In his new position, Mr. Clamp will 
assume responsibility for coordinating 
General Mills’ plans for further 
growth and commercial development. 
He will report to Gen. E. W. Raw 
lings, financial vice president. 

Mr. Clamp joined General Mills in 
August, 1958, as assistant director of 
the commercial development activity. 
Previous to 1958, he had accumulated 
five years of experience in business 
organization studies and planning 
when he was personnel manager for 
sx divisions of Armour & Co. He was 
once a regional director for the U.S. 
Wage Stabilization Board, serving 
for two years in Kansas City and 
Dallas. 

Mr. Clamp graduated from Duke 
University and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He interrupted 
work on an advanced degree at the 
latter institution for a_ three-year 
tour of duty with the U.S. Air Force 
in World War II. He taught eco- 
nomics, labor, and personnel courses 
at Duke University and Florida State 
University prior to his government 
employment. 

The new director of commercial 
development is a member of the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Assn., 
American Economic Assn., Business 
History Conference, Federal Reserve 
Bank Business Economists’ Group, 
Chemists’ Club (New York), MIT 
Club (Chicago), and the Citizens 
League. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Resolution Requests 
‘Due Consideration’ 


Of Storage Factors 


MINNEAPOLIS The Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota, 
meeting in convention here last week, 
urged the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, and its personnel negotiating 
with the grain industry for a new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement, 
to “give proper consideration to nor- 
mal deterioration and return on cap- 
ital in arriving at a schedule of 
rates.” 

A resolution adopted at the 
vention stated that stories of high 
profits in government grain storage 
emerging from recent Congressional 
committee hearings were based on 
“very unusual situations.” It cited the 
fact that last year country elevator 
interests built much storage at the 
request of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, which storage was 
never used because the grain was 
moved by CCC or resealed on farms. 

The convention resolution urged 
that the new agreement be worded to 
protect warehousemen from unavoid- 
able losses from corn and soybean 
breakage and from actions and regu- 
lations of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration starting after the grain 
has been accepted by the warehouse- 
man. 


con- 


Pete Stallcop, executive secretary 
of the Northwest Country Elevators 
Assn., spoke at one session, pointing 
out that negotiations have been tough 
so far and CSS is believed to be in- 
terested in scaling down storage 
rates. 
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K. W. Wakershauser 


K. W. Wakershauser 
Advanced to New 
Editorial Post 


MINNEAPOLIS —Kenneth W. 
Wakershauser was named managing 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of The 
Miller Publishing Co., announced this 
week. 

For the past two years Mr. Wakers- 
hauser served as market editor for 
the international grain and milling 
business paper. George E. Swarbreck 
continues as editor of the milling 
industry’s oldest business publication. 

Prior to joining The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. in 1956, Mr. Wakershauser 
was city editor of the Hennepin 
County Review at Hopkins, Minn. 
Previously he was employed by the 
Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel. 

Mr. Wakershauser is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota school 
of journalism. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


1960 Feed Grain 


Supports Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the following national average sup- 
port prices for 1960 crops of four feed 
grains. They are at the same dollars- 
and-cents levels which were in ef- 
fect for 1959 crops. 

Barley—77¢ bu. for grade No. 2 
or better. 

Grain Sorghum—$1.52 
grade No. 2 or better. 

Oats—50¢ bu. for grade No. 3. 

Rye—90¢ bu. for grade No. 2 or 
better. 

Several factors, as required by law, 
were taken into consideration in de- 
termining the 1960 support rates for 
these grains. The Agricultural Act of 
1958 requires that price supports for 
“other” feed grains be established at 
levels which are “fair and reason- 
able’ in relation to the support for 
corn. 

Previous legislation detailed sever- 
al other factors to be considered. 
Among these are the supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand, 
the ability of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to dispose of stocks acquired 
under price support, ability and will- 
ingness of producers to keep supplies 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CCC Decreases 
Support Price 
On 1960 Corn 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has decreased the price 
support level for the 1960 corn crop 
from last year’s level of $1.12 bu. to 
$1.06 on a national average basis, at 
the same time retaining the earlier 
year’s level of supports for barley, 
oats, rye, grain sorghums and cot- 
tonseed and soybeans in the coming 
crop year. 

These announcements were issued, 
it is said, to get the information in 
the hands of farmers prior to March 
1, when the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture will poll farmers on their 
intentions to plant crops for the com- 
ing year. 

However, there is probably more 
to it than this simple explanation. 

Prior to the foregoing announce- 
ment, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, had appeared before 
the House Agriculture Committee to 
give details of an acceptable wheat 
program which the President previ- 
ously had outlined in a very general 
farm message statement. 

The White House message and the 
conciliatory—yet unbending—attitude 
of the secretary on his farm price 
support ideas suggest that the Ben- 
son sun has begun its decline and 
will eventually pass out of the po- 
litical horizon at the close of the 
Eisenhower administration. This does 
not mean that the Republican ad- 
ministration or its candidates for of- 
fice will prematurely ditch the sec- 
retary. 

But it does seem to assure 
after the GOP convention has made 
its choice this summer, it must be 
expected that Mr. Benson’s advice as 
secretary of agriculture will have a 
rapidly diminishing effect—as now 
seems indicated in the current price 
support announcements. 

The decision to cut the corn price 
support back to $1.06 for the coming 
year should have surprised no one. 
Last crop year, when the level of sup- 
port was fixed at $1.12 bu., CCC’s ad- 
visory committee felt the level too 
high by 5¢ in relation to other crops, 
and that it would promote a heavy 
outturn of corn. That was the result. 


< = 


This year USDA has corrected that 
condition, and at the same time, held 
to last year’s level of support for 
other feed grains on the basis of its 
interpretation of the right guide lines 
set forth in the Farm Act concerning 
supports for those commodities. 

This action does not mean USDA 
officials have rejected their previous 
attitude that price support levels for 
small grains must be supported in 
relationship to corn on a_ feeding 
value basis. 

Last week’s action on 
grain price support levels must be 
construed as intended to halt corn 
acreage and increase attention to the 
other small feed grain crops, rye 
and oats for example, and to the soy- 
bean crop where acreage was lost to 
corn at the $1.12 bu. support. As 
USDA retained its old level of sup- 
port for beans at $1.85 bu. while it 
was cutting the corn support back 


that, 
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Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Formally 
Opens New, All-Steel Grain Elevator 


REGINA, SASK.—Canada’s first 
all-steel country grain elevator has 
been formally opened at Kenaston, 
Sask., affording a capacity of ap- 
proximately 60,000 bu. The new ele- 
vator was built by the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool to replace a 30,- 
000 bu. wooden elevator built in 
1916. 


The new structure is one of 
country elevators operated by 
wheat pool in Saskatchewan. 


1,263 
the 


Designed with an eye to economy 
of maintenance, efficiency and clean- 
liness, the new elevator is unique in 
several ways. Both the workhouse 
and storage tanks were constructed 
of deep-break corrugated steel pan- 
els supplied by the Butler Mfg. Co. 
of Kansas City. The whole structure 
was bolted together. 

Grain handling equipment, also 
constructed of steel throughout, and 
the structural steel supporting the 
grain tanks above the work floor, 
were supplied by Manitoba Bridge 
Works, Ltd., Winni- 
the new features in 
elevator so far as 
Western Canada is concerned were 
the installation of a steel boot tank 
and a steel elevator leg. 


& Engineering 
peg. Some of 
the Kenaston 


The elevator is designed for a grain 
handling capacity rated at 3,500 bu. 
to 4,000 bu. an hour. It is made up 
of 20 tanks of varying sizes for dif- 
ferent kinds and grades of grain. 
Each has a fully hoppered bottom 
with controls for emptying the tanks 
located near the weigh-out scale, 
which has a 100-bu. hopper. 

The distributor in the head of the 
elevator is completely enclosed for 
dust control and accuracy in filling 
bins. The weigh-in scale in the drive 
shed has a capacity of 40,000 lb. The 
elevator is’ electrically operated 
throughout except for the truck 
hoist which is elevated by compress- 
ed air. 

Farmer-Owned 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, with 
headquarters in Regina, is a farmer- 
owned cooperative serving about 85,- 
000 members in the province. It also 
operates terminals at Fort William, 





NEW ELEVATOR—tThis is an 
terior view of the all-steel elevator 
built for the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool at Kenaston, Sask., and formally 
dedicated in mid-February. Height of 
the structure is 110 ft., or 15 to 20 
ft. higher than most of the wooden 
structures in the region. 


ex- 


Port Arthur and Vancouver; a flour 
mill, vegetable oil extracting plants, 
and a printing establishment at Sas- 
katoon and a livestock marketing 
service covering the province. Ken- 
aston, where the new elevator was 
built, is 50 miles south of Saskatoon. 

The elevator is 110 ft. 
tall. This is about 15-20 ft. higher 
than most of the wooden structures 
common in Western Canada, It is 
supported by concrete beams which, 
in turn, are supported by piles about 
five feet in diameter sunk varying 
depths in the ground to meet local 
soil conditions. The dead weight of 
the new elevator is estimated at 
about half that of a traditional wood- 
en structure. 

Arrangements for the opening cere- 
mony at the new elevator were made 
by the Kenaston Wheat Pool com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Harold Holder. Principal speaker at 

(Turn to SASKATCHEWAN, page 27) 


Kenaston 


in line with demand, and support lev- 
els for other commodities, which in 
the case of feed grains include feed 
values in relation to corn. 


by 6¢ bu., it has the effect of in- 
creasing the bean support level in re- 
lation to corn. 

(Turn to CCC CORN, page 27) 


INTERIOR VIEW—This view of the new all-steel grain elevator built for 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 50 miles south of Saskatoon shows the dis- 
tributor in the elevator head. The distributor is completely enclosed to mini- 
mize dust control and to increase accuracy when filling bins. 
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HERE was no solid feature to 

the flour markets across the 
country in the seven day period end- 
ing Feb. 22, with hard winter and 
spring wheat mills reporting only 
routine small lot business and the 
soft wheat flour markets resuming 
dullness following the buying wave of 
the previous week. 

The soft wheat flour buying experi- 
enced a moderate continuation into 
the early part of the following week 
and then stopped abruptly with the 
trade lapsing back into the slow pat- 
tern of the previous three months 
prior to the purchasing flurry. 

Most of the soft wheat flour activi- 
ty centered around cookie and cracker 
types, but some scattered buying of 
cake flour was reported, particularly 
for the St. Louis area mills. 

The buying was mostly for 30 to 60 
days ahead with an estimated week’s 
production booked by St. Louis area 
mills. 

In the Southwest, sales continued 
light consisting primarily of small 
lots to consistent p.d.s. customers not 
inclined to book ahead. 

Most buyers are booked through 
May and some have supplies pushing 
coverage to the end of the crop year. 
Thus, there is little real sales pros- 
pect in the immediate future. 

Family flour sales also were slow. 
As was the case with bakery flours, 
new sales were limited to occasional 
fill-ins to customers faced with 
supply positions. 

Directions were slower on bakery 
flours, but family directions were re- 
ported fairly good in the Southwest. 

Spring wheat mills reported con- 
tinued routine fill-in business, but no 
round-lot bookings were recorded. 

Sales by spring wheat flour mills 
last week were estimated at about 
49% of capacity as compared with 
approximately 20% in the Southwest. 

Production by mills in the US. for 
the week was estimated at 103% of 
capacity as compared with 105% for 
the previous week and 102% for the 
comparable week of last (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Interest 
Continues Slack 


Spring wheat flour sales were re- 
stricted to scattered fill-in business 
with no round lot buying recorded in 
keeping with the pattern of recent 
weeks. 

Sales 


low 


year. 


amounted to approximately 
49% of capacity as compared with 
41% the previous week and 48% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

The family flour market continued 
unchanged both in pattern and price. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
80% of capacity as compared with 
81% the previous week and 101% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 95% of 
capacity as compared with 110% 
previous week and 101% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the North- 
west was 90% of capacity compared 
with 100% a week earlier and 101% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 19, 100-Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.36@5.46, short patent $5.46@5.56, 
high gluten $5.76@5.86, clears $4.90 


the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Buyers Remain on Sidelines 
As Pattern of Dullness Hits 

Flour Markets Across Nation 


@5.10, whole wheat $5.35@5.46, na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Sales Very Light 
In Southwest Area 


Hard winter wheat flour sales con- 
tinued very light in the Southwest 
in the past week, with bookings av- 
eraging around 20% of capacity, com- 
pared with 17% in the previous week 
and 150% a year ago. Business con- 
sisted primarily of small lots booked 
to customers who normally are on a 
p.d.s. basis or who stay close to shore 
on forward bookings. 

There were few inquiries from bak- 
ers and nothing in the market news 
to develop any interest from buyers. 
Mill sales managers say that nearly 
all of their customers have sufficient 
flour booked to carry them to May 
and some almost to the end of the 
crop year, so that neither millers nor 
bakers are likely to do much trading 
for some time, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments from the outside. 

Family flour trade likewise is 
stagnant with new sales consisting 
of occasional cars booked on a p.d.s. 
basis to customers whose stocks have 
run low. 

Normal 
are light. 


commercial channel sales 


Clears continued about unchanged 
in price. Not much clear is offered 
but demand is equally slack. 

Shipping directions have slowed up 
a bit on bakery flours, but family di- 
rections are reported still fairly good. 

At Hutchinson a total lack of de- 
mand in the face of generally well 
extended commitments marked the 
flour trade. Bakers are well supplied 
and family trade showed disappoint- 
ingly small interest. The same stag- 
nation gripping domestic business ex- 
tended to the foreign trade. Shipping 
directions expanded slightly although 
120% operating time was due mainly 
to the short week to follow. 

Mills at Wichita operated at 120% 
of capacity last week. Sales, still 
light, averaged 37%, compared with 
23% the preceding week and 105% a 


a 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 19, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.15@5.20, standard 
95% patent $5.05@5.10, straight $5@ 
5.05, established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, with the higher 
price representing delivered prices in 
this area of nationally advertised 
brands, first clears of 11% to 14% 
protein $3.80@3.85, clears of 1% pro- 
tein and higher $3.50@3.70. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Buying Wave Ends 


During the week ending Feb. 19, 
there was a moderate continuation of 
buyers’ interest in soft wheat flour, 
particularly cookie and cracker types, 
in the Chicago area. However, most 
of this betterment was confined to 
the first couple of days of the week, 
after which trade again flattened out 
and assumed the same lack of activi- 
ty that characterized it through the 
final two months of 1959, all of Janu- 
ary and the first ten days of Febru- 
ary. 

Mills in the St. Louis area reported 
identical market experience through 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Firm, Sales 
Drag; Production Continues Strong 


| yt cowed in the semolina market 


continued on the “draggy’’ side 
throughout the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 22, with sales activity show- 
ing no real improvement and confined 
to odd fill-in lots. No round-lot book- 
ings were recorded. 

Following the pattern of recent 
weeks, the run. continues fair but 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
continue to draw against their back- 
logs and work out supplies already 
on the books. The semolina standard 
price remained unchanged at $6.25. 

Durum receipts were reported at 
185 cars as compared with 220 the 
previous week. Although this would 
represent a substantial drop as con- 
trasted with the previous period, the 
figure is actually good for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 109% of milling capacity 


for the week as compared with 117% 
the previous week and 127% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 19 were: 


Choice No. | amber o $2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber o 

Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 


2.34@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


2.32@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whkly. %o 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 192,674 109 
177,500 *207,932 117 
156,500 199,096 127 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Crop year 
production 
6,133,184 
6,234,015 


July |, 1959-Feb. 21, 
July |, 1958-Feb. 22, 
*Revised. 


1960 . 
1959 
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Production Decline 


Strengthens Level 
Of Millfeed Prices 


REDUCTION in mill 
time in all but the central 


states area was reflected in the mill- 
feed markets across the nation in the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 22. The 
reduced supply situation had a firm- 
ing effect on prices but, in practical- 
ly all markets, demand was not evi- 
dent at the higher levels. 

The demand picture varied some- 
what by markets, ranging from 
“fair” at Ft. Worth, to a reported 
“poorest in months” in the Chicago 
area where production was up. De- 
mand from formula feed mixers was 
off in practically all areas. 

In the New England area bran was 
very tight but middlings were in 
ample supply with the result that 
mill agents were not forcing on bran 
but aggressive on middlings. 

Over the seven-day span prices 
moved up from $1 to $2.50 on mill- 
feeds. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,014 tons of millfeed for Feb. 
14-21. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
51,392 tons in the previous week and 
49,659 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: Sales in the local 
millfeed market were slackening to- 
wards the close of the week but 
prices, which had eased somewhat 
earlier, were showing signs of great- 
er firmness. Trade opinion indicates 
that demand should improve and 
prices strengthen in the next few 
weeks. 

Prices remained unchanged over 
the span of the week with the ex- 
ception of middlings which registered 
a 50¢ gain. 

Quotations Feb. 22: Sacked 
$39.50, bulk $35; sacked 
$38.50, bulk $34.50; sacked 
$42. 

Kansas City: Some slacking of 
running time caused an upturn in 
millfeed prices early in the week but 
sales lagged at the higher prices. 
Pocr formula feed business kept 
buyers largely on the sidelines. At the 
end of the week prices had lost a 
dollar from mid-week highs and spot 
supplies were available. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Bran $36@ 
36.50, shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran 
$31@31.50, shorts $32.50@33, mid- 
dlings $32@32.50, bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was fairly good 
for millfeed last week but the tone 
was easier at the weekend than earl- 
ier in the week. Offerings were light 
on account of the reduced running 
time of the mills. Quotations Feb. 19, 
sacked burlaps: Bran and gray shorts 
$45, $1 higher than the previous 
week; bulk bran $41.50, shorts $42@ 
42.50, middlings $42, delivered Tex- 
as common points; $1.50 higher on 
bulk bran, $1 to $1.50 higher on 
shorts and $1 higher on middlings, 
compared with previous week. 

Chicago: While there was a modest 
revival of business in millfeeds very 
early in the week, with the price 
structure responding to it in an 
equally moderate way, the volume 
for the week as a whole was most 
disappointing. Intimations that au- 
thorizations for and acceptances of 
bids covering flour to go abroad under 
P.L. 480 might taper off during the 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 


bran 
middlings 
red dog 
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HEAT futures worked in a 
narrow range throughout the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 22, 
showing slight gains in all forward 
positions and only small fractional 
losses in the Chicago distant posi- 
tions. Practically all factors were 
constructive and the tone was strong 
at the conclusion of the period. 

Following the pattern of 
weeks, current export 
business in the offing 
factors. 

Closing prices of wheat futures for 
the period were: Chicago—March $2, 
May $2.01%, July $1.85, September 
$1.87%4, December $1.9242; Kansas 
City—March $2.04%, May $2.01%, 
July $1.84%; Minneapolis — May 
$2.155¢, July $2.10%. 

Export business for the period in- 
cluded 1.5 million bushels of West 
Coast wheat taken by Japan, and 
Pakistan received authorization for 
purchase of 3.75 million bushels. Uru- 
guay and Poland combined for pur- 
chases of about 4.5 million bushels 
hard wheat for Gulf shipment run- 
ning into May, and Poland also ob- 
tained 500,000 bushels red wheat 
for Atlantic shipment. 

The USDA repeated its estimate 
of 440 million bushels on 1959-60 ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from the 
U.S. This tops an earlier forecast by 
15 million bushels, and is about 7 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the previous 
year. 

The weather picture continues good 
indicating snow over most of the 
hard wheat belt, with heavy accumu- 
lations in the western portions. 

The weather report from Europe is 
not so good. A reliable overseas 
source states that the weather has 
been cold over much of Europe with 
frosts experienced in many areas and 
fears of damage are being voiced un- 
less adequate snow protection is im- 
mediately received. Large sections of 
the continent are without snowcover 
and weather conditions over the next 
couple of weeks could have a very 
important bearing upon the outcome 
of winter grains. In the U.K. there 
have been some welcome snows in 
northern and western parts but else- 
where it has been cold without snow 
protection. Sharp frosts are reported 
in France and it is feared that con- 
siderable damage may result as the 
current cold snap has followed un- 
usually mild weather. Damage from 
cold weather is also feared in Italy 
and West Germany. In India, drouth 
conditions continue in northwestern 
parts and the prospects for wheat in 
the affected areas are below a year 
ago. 

The cash spring wheat market 


recent 
activity and 
were strong 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 22 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures Hold Strength; 
Export Volume Continues Heavy 


managed to hold even, or gain a 
fraction, in spots. Spring wheat buy- 
ers had only limited orders and found 
the lighter offerings last week were 
still ample to go around. Toward the 
close of the period, receipts were 
especially light and for the week they 
totaled 658 cars compared with 861 
the week before and 1,031 the same 
week last year. The average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
14.59%. Last year during the same 
week it was 13.78%. 

Spot premiums remained unchanged 
throughout the entire period but the 
May option at Minneapolis advanced 
a fraction and this was reflected in 
the cash trading. At the end of the 
period No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring through 
11% protein, traded at 2¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 
3¢ over; 13% protein 5¢ over; 14% 
protein 6@7¢ over; 15% protein 6@ 
9¢ over; 16% protein 7@10¢ over; 
17% protein 8@1l¢ over the May 
price which closed on Feb. 19 at 
$2.15. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapclis Feb. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary ; 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


- 2.21% @2.24% 
. 2.22% @2.25% 
2.235% @2.26% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Ib. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 
Ib. 13.5% 


basis, | 
moisture, 12% 

f% protein $2.19%, 14% 
15% protein $2.23%, 16% 
17% protein $2.25%. 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.17%, 
protein $2.21%, 
protein $2.24%, 


Export Movement Factor 


Continuing good export movement 
of wheat appears to be slowly tight- 
ening cash wheat prices at Kansas 
City for ordinary and lower protein 
while at the same time the top levels 
of the high protein wheat are being 
marked down. The movement last 
week amounted to 1¢ in each direc- 
tion. 

This two way action centers around 
the government loan levels in each 
case. With free wheat supplies being 
gradually exhausted by export, there 
is need to pull wheat from the gov- 
ernment loan before CCC takes title 
on March 31, so ordinary wheat is 
tending to rise to a level that will 
accomplish this. On the other hand, 
there appears to be plenty of protein 
in this year’s crop and the premiums 
that are keeping such wheat above 
loan values tend to fade for lack of 
demand from millers. Thus, the loan 
acts as a magnet to pull prices to- 
ward a common point at the support 
level. 

Receipts of wheat at Kansas City 
have been light and fell last week 
to 346 cars, compared with 551 in 
the previous week and 953 a year 
ago. Bad weather helped to hold 
down the arrivals. Crop reports con- 
tinue good. 

Ordinary wheat closed Feb. 19 at 
4%, @5¢ over the current March fu- 
ture which stood at $2.04%, a gain 
of 1¢ for the week. Twelve percent 
protein was 6@8¢ over, unchanged 
at the low end and 1¢ down at the 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


*Previous 
week 
715,778 
1,485,445 
522,253 
610,532 
495,447 


Feb. 14-21, Feb. 15-22, Feb. 16-23, Feb. 18-25, 
1960 1959 1958 7 


680,475 
362,104 
$14,867 
521,649 
293,244 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo ; ; 
Central and Southeast . 
Pacific Coast , 


641,976 
1,512,782 
495.669 
628,800 
487.806 


734,191 718,219 
1,357,627 1,322,278 
539,842 536,317 
597,112 567,420 
468,338 301,316 
3,829,455 3,697,110 3,445,550 3,372,339 
76.8 75 75 75 
4,986,270 
30,321,329 


Totals ‘ 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month ... 
*Revised. 


. 3,767,033 
76.8 


- 4,904,991 
.35,226,320 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July it 
Feb. 14-21, Previous Feb. 15-22, Feb. 16-23, Feb. 18-25, Feb. 21, 
1960 week 1959 195 1957 1960 
Northwest — 100 101 108 102 
Southwest ‘ 113 105 100 103 
Buffalo. ; 100 109 113 108 
Central and S. E. ; 95 93 96 92 
Pacific Coast toa 106 100 96 84 





24,216,765 
50,007,357 
17,451,811 
20,840,330 
16,089,118 


24,581,198 
48,113,073 
18,593,781 
19.449:778 
14'495.366 


105 102 103 99 





128,605,381 125,233,196 

1,068,800 1,109,520 104 

1,032,000 1,084,488 105 

Five-year average a neo 118 

Ten-year average 110 
*Revised 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
193,199 80 
240,000 *193,944 8 
231,000 234,080 101 
237,000 107 

Veber 84 
93 


Feb. 14-21 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa: 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
495,669 95 
522,253 100 
539,842 109 
536,317 113 
Rica ‘ 95 
‘ ; 101 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


includ- 
Montana 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
. 472,750 448,777 95 
472,750 110 
.. 494,500 é 101 
. 430,500 108 
Five-year average : aie 106 5-day week 
Ten-year average .. ee towne 5's 98 capacity 
*Revised Feb . 643,750 
643,750 
SOUTHWEST ’ 643.750 
Kansas City . 570,250 
5-day week 
capacity output pacity Ten-year average 
224,250 251,076 112 Revised. 
224,250 A 104 
221,750 : 112 
Two years ago . 287,500 ‘ 83 
Five-year average ........... 123 
Ten-year average ........ okoe 109 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago Flour % ca 
output pacity 
628,800 
"610,532 

597,112 

567,420 


14-21 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
Flour % ca- Five-year average 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week PACIFIC COAST 
Y 

— oe Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 

capacity 
466,500 
466,500 

. 466,500 
315,000 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
487,806 105 

*495,447 106 
468,338 100 
301,316 96 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 

.. 1,090,750 1,261,706 116 

.. 1,090,750 *1,252,867 115 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised 


Feb. 14-21 
Previous week 





top of the range. For 12.50% pro- 
tein the range was 7@10¢ over, 13% 
8@12¢ over, 13.50% 9@13¢ over and 
14% 10@14¢ over. With the basic 
future up 1%¢, ordinary gained 24¢ 
for the week. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark $2.08 % @2.22' 
No. 2 Dark 2.07% @2.22 
No. 3 Dark 2.05% @2.20 
No. 4 2.03% @2.18 
No. | . 2.08% @2.09'/ 

2 

3 

4 


was excellent 
were light. 


for export. Offerings 


There was a fair export business 
out of the Pacific Northwest last 
week with promise of additional 
bookings the coming week. Formosa 
bought 4,000 tons hard red winter 
for March shipment; Korea took 
3,100 tons white and 2,900 hard win- 
ters, with some for spot shipment, 
the balance for early March. Japan 
came into the market and took two 
eargoes of white wheat—one of 12,- 
000 tons and the other 13,700 tons- 
both for April shipment. Korea took 
two parcels of 2,500 tons for March 
shipment. United Arab Republic did 
not purchase last week. Pakistan was 
scheduled to be in the market Feb. 
23 for 50,000 tons white wheat, but 
whether all of this will come to this 
area and how much is a question. 
Exporters continue to be busy on old 
bookings. 


No. 2.07% @2.09 
No. 2.06% @2.08 
No. 2.05% @2.07 
At. Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Feb. 22 at $2.42@2.42% 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.30 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
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New Vice President. Appointed a vice president of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago, is B. C. L. Summers. He will continue as managing 
director of Quaker Oats, Ltd., of Britain, a position he has held since 1955 


New Exeeutive Visits. Calling on the trade in Minneapolis 
recently was Victor Luke, newly-appointed multiwall bag division general 
manager of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. He was accompanied by 
Shelly Carnes, regional manager, and one evening of the visit was given over 
to a social gathering for trade friends, with Gene Du Bois of the firm’s 
Minneapolis office presiding. 


Traftie Club Officer. Elected second vice president of the 
Milwaukee Traffic Club recently was James Irlandi, Krause Milling Co. 


Exchange Offieers. At the annual meeting of the Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange Herbert F. Koelsch was elected president. The first vice 
president office went to L. A. O’Brien while Paul R. Sutliff was named second 
vice president. The following were named directors: Gordon K. Bass and 
John P. Brooks. Roland C. Koelsch was voted treasurer and Gerald A, Roy, 
secretary. The annual banquet was held at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel with 
about 300 guests in attendance. 


Director. Named director of commodity procurement for Corn Pro- 
ducts Co. was Benjamin F. Nelson. The announcement was made by A. S. 
Wells, vice president. 


Appointment. Appointed technical director for the sale and serv- 
ice of bulk molasses by Cargill, Inc., in Chicago was Arthur G. Heidman who 
has been with the firm since 1956. 


Eleetiom. The directors of the National Grain Trade Council at their 
annual meeting elected officers. They are: Donald E. Fraser, Cereal Grading 
Co., chairman; A. Price Feuquay, Feuquay Co., 
William F. Brooks was reelected president. 


Elevator vice chairman. 


President. Recently elected president of Western Wheat Associates, 
U.S.A., was Otto Amen, Ritzville, Wash. He succeeds Charles E. Gabby. 
Morris Wilson, Condon, Ore., was elected vice president. Hal Edwards, Tensed, 
Idaho, is secretary-treasurer. 


New Arrival. A son, John J. Sherlock, If1, was born Feb. 14 to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sherlock, Chicago. Mr. Sherlock is secretary-treasurer of 
the Millers National Federation. They also have two daughters, Judy and 
Susan. 


MNF Callers. Callers at the Millers National Federation Chicago 
office were James E. Skidmore, president, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Andrew Mital and James L. Weaver, labor relations department, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


Assignments. Several new assignments in the marketing organi- 
zation of General Foods Corp.’s Jell-O division have been announced by 
George R. Plass, division marketing manager. Charles B. Butler has been 
named product manager of Swans Down cake flour and angel food cake 
mixes. W. P. Dunham, product group manager, was given over-all responsi- 
bility for Swans Down products. 





Rocky Mountain District, AOM, Names 
John Wingfield as New Chairman 


DENVER—An 
slick 
millers can expect if plans jell for 
locating their 1962 annual techni- 
cal conference in Denver was pro- 


of the 
operative 


example 
organization § the 


Swinger, CM&E, welcomed several 
out-of-state visitors to the meeting 
which saw a total attendance of 
nearly 80 at the social gathering and 
dinner after business matters were 
out of the way. He also introduced 
Donald S. Eber, AOM executive vice 
president, who described the progress 
made for the annual technical con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis next 
May. 


vided by the meeting of District 
14, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Feb. 20. 


Program builder was John Wing- 
field, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., the district’s vice cha'rman who 
was elevated to the chairmanship at 
the end of the meeting, and an active 
member of AOM'’s technical research 
committee. 


Retiring district chairman Adrian 


St. Louis Progress 
All 84 booths have been sold to 
allied traders, he reported, and at- 
tempts are being made to secure ex- 
(Turn to AOM, page 30) 
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jy ASBE Announces Speakers, 


Topics for Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO — The second day of 
the 36th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers will be Tuesday, March 8, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Erwin O. Rohrbach, program 
chairman, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, and his assistants, 
James M. Doty, Doty Laboratories, 
North Kansas City, and Harry D. 
Gradner, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., have announced that 
the session chairman for the mor- 
ning session will be Zenas Block, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., New 
York. (The program for the open- 
ing day of the annual meeting, 
March 7, appeared in The Miller of 
Feb. 2, page 33.) 


Clayton C. Daley. Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., first vice presi- 
dent, will call the meeting to order 
and introduce Mr. Block. 

First to appear will be Dr. Louis 
Sair, Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
who will talk on “Protein Supple- 
mentation of Baked Foods.” 

John Thomson, bakery consultant, 
London, England, will discuss ‘“Ex- 
cessive Bake Out Loss,” a problem 
with which all bakers must contend. 
Mr. Thomson’s study will show how 
it is possible to reduce the bake out 
loss, thereby increasing product pa- 
latability and shelf life. 

Frank Haile, Frank Haile & Asso- 
ciates, Dallas, Texas, will talk on 
“Bulk Handling of Ingredients.” Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages encoun- 
tered in production when using flour, 
shortening, and liquid sweeteners in 
bulk form will be discussed. 

Membership Report 

Douglas L. McIntyre, Wareham, 
Mass., chairman of the ASBE mem- 
bership committee, will review briefly 
his committee’s activities. 

The final paper on the Tuesday 
morning session will be ‘“Establish- 


ing and Maintaining an Effective 
Sanitation Program” by Archer E. 
Armstrong, A. E. Armstrong & As- 
sociates, ‘lorissant, Mo. Preven- 
tive sanitation, as well as suggested 
methods for maintaining an up-to- 
date sanitation program, will be cov- 
ered in this paper. 

All of these men are recognized 
authorities in their fields. Although 
the program speakers will be bring- 
ing to the platform many years of 
practical experience on their sub- 
jects, the usual lively discussion fol- 
lowing each of these currently inter- 
esting subjects is expected. 

At noon on Tuesday Canadian 
members of the society will hold 
their customary group luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

The program chairman for Tues- 
day afternoon, March 8, session will 
be Lloyd L. Fisher, Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., Western Waxide Division, San 
Leandro, Cal. 

William U. Funk, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York, will talk 
on “New Developments and Uses of 
Polyethylene.” This paper will be a 
current report on polyethylene for 
wrapping baked foods, including the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
polyethylene. 

Edward Van Poolen, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will speak on ‘Expedi- 
ency in Handling Baked Foods on the 
Shipping Dock.” This will be a dis- 
cussion covering methods of handling 
baked foods on the loading dock for 
all types of operations. 

A discussion period will 
each of these presentations. 


follow 


Production Man 
Freeman Morgan, Jr., the Kroger 
Co., Cincinnati, will describe ‘The 
Importance of the Production Man 
on the Management Team.” This will 
cover the importance of up-grading 


(Turn to ASBE, page 33) 





Grain Club Honors 
William B. Young 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY 
Young, veteran 


William B. 
Kansas City grain 
man who will retire from Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., next month, was 
honor guest of the Kansas City Grain 
Club, a social organization of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, at a 
dinner Feb. 18. The club presented 
Mr. Young with a camera and pro- 
jector set, through Roy Swenson, 
General Mills, Inc., who was master 
of ceremonies at the dinner. 

Mr. Young served as president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
1957 and held many other offices and 
committee appointments in the grain 
exchange organization. He has been 
engaged in the grain business for 47 
years, starting with the former Van- 
derslice-Lynds Co. in 1912. 

Four years later he moved to 
Omaha as manager of that com- 
pany'’s office there and returned to 
Kansas City in 1920 to take charge 
of the cash grain department. In 1928 
he joined Goffe & Carkener, Inc., as 
secretary and manager of the cash 
grain department and was elected 
president of the firm in 1950. He was 
named honorary chairman of the 
board when he announced his retire- 
ment a short time ago. 


The annual election of officers of 
the Grain Club also took place at the 
Feb. 18 meeting. George P. Scoular, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., was named 
president, succeeding A. L. Handley 
of Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. Earl A. 
Hogan, E. A. Hogan Co., was elected 
vice president and John Ball, of the 
B & E Grain Co., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


William B. Young 
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¥&, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. * .: \ 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. % 





l-H flours seem to have a magic touch when it comes to 
keeping bread quality consistently high. This tine response 
to the baker's skill originates with the extra quality built 
into |-H flours . .. the extra care and extra craftsmanship 
of I-H millers. 
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Behind the Market News: 





THE SOYBEAN SITUATION 


By F. C. Bisson 
Northwestern Miller Special Writer 


OYBEAN growers in the USS. 
S who wished to get their 1959 
crop into the government loan have 
missed the boat—-the deadline was 
the end of January. With last year’s 
production somewhat less than the 
previous crop, no one would ordinari- 
ly expect that the amount put into 
the federal support program would 
be as large, providing, of course, that 
the price situation this season was 
not such as to bring about a sharp 
influx of beans into it. 

Regarding the latter, old crop soy- 
bean futures prices at Chicago, the 
only market at which there is any 
real volume of business, are current- 
ly about 5 to 7¢ bu. below what they 
were on the same date in 1959 and 
hardly enough to exert any influence 
on a grower in determining whether 
he should sell now or sweat it out. 

Most growers seem to have round 
figures like $2.25 or $2.50 bu. as a 
goal. They seem to level their sights 
on a selling price in multiples of 25¢ 
bu. the only trouble being that 
when the market price approaches 
that goal, they automatically raise 
their target price another two bits 
per bushel. One of the reasons for 
this is that soybeans have a history 
of generally being worth more in 
July than in the earlier months of 
the year. 

The most recent figure that anyone 
has on impoundings of the 1959 crop 
soybeans is the one for Dec. 31 at 


33 million bushels in round figures. A 
year ago that date, they had 100 mil- 
lion bushels of their 1958 crop safe 
in the arms of the government loan 
program. In other words, on com- 
parable dates, they had about three 
times as many under support ar- 
rangement than were so located this 
year. It should be mentioned in here, 
however, that there was a material- 
ly higher loan price in effect a year 
ago—24¢ bu. more than this one—at 
$2.09 on the farm. In view of the 
much lower “put” price which the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has placed 
on soybeans this year than last, one 
can understand why the loan pro- 
gram has been much less popular. 
But on further consideration, it 
would seem that it was so much less 
attractive that only one third as many 
bushels would have sought sanctuary 
with Uncle Sam. 

In the meantime, the annual differ- 
ences of opinion on the part of close 
students of the market are being 
aired with respect to the most re- 
cent items of government statistics 
on soybeans. It will be remembered 
that in mid-December, the U.S. Crop 
Reporting Board boosted their bean 
production figure by about 10 million 
bushels over their Nov. 1 estimate. 
In view of the fact that even when 
the November figure came out, there 
had been some in the trade who ar- 
gued that even it was too large, 
their comments about the new and 
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FANT MILLING CO. 
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larger production estimate leaned a 
little toward the colorful side. 
Now, in the meantime, the USS. 
Department of Agriculture quarterly 
compilations giving stocks of soybeans 
in all positions as of the end of De- 
cember have been released. The to- 
tal was set at 454,479,000 bu. and 
only 17 million bushels less than a 
year previous. Of course, this year’s 
carryover from previous crops was 
a record one—much larger than the 
year previous—which in itself could 
not help but have some statistical 
impact on the amount of beans that 
were still around at the end of the 
first quarter of the 1959-60 crop year. 
Errors in Figures 
interim, the soybean, soy- 
and soybean meal trades 
have had to contend with a series of 
corrections and revisions in the so- 
called official “inspected for export” 
figures since Oct. 1, both this season 
and last. During the past weeks, 
not only have the figures been re- 
leased and revised, the revisions have 
been revised. At cne time, the offi- 
cial figures showed that this season’s 
inspections for export were more 
than 17 million bushels greater than 
for the same period last season. 


In the 
bean oil 


Due to successive corrections made 
in Washington, the most recent tab- 
ulation shows 59,899,000 bu. from 
Oct. 1, 1959, to Jan. 29, 1960. This 
compares with 46,585,000 bu. for the 
same period last season which, in 
turn, results in whittling down the 
“overage” this season over last, to 
13,314,000 bu. 

In effect, this means that soybeans 
inspected for export are actually 
about 4 million bushels below what 
the trade had been led to believe 
they were on the basis of the earlier 
and obviously incorrect compilation. 

The Bureau of the Census tabula- 
tions reveal about 4 million bushels 
more crushed during the October 
through December, 1959, period than 
in 1958. If both types of disappear- 
ance should maintain that pace dur- 
ing the final three quarters of the 
crop year, this would mean a gross 
disappearance that would be about 
70 million bushels more than from 
the preceding crop, which in turn 
would more than offset the much 
larger carryover that was on hand 
Oct. 1, 1959, than the one in 1958. 

Also in the interim, the census bu- 
reau figures covering beans crushed 
on one hand and meal and oil pro- 
duced on the other for December 
have been released. The meal ton- 
nage figure of 776,800 evinced some 
comment from several analysts who 
were pointing out that this looked 
to be too small compared with the 
bushels of beans processed, if one 
matched the same set of figures up 
against the December, 1958, bushels 
of beans and tons of meal. Since the 
release, however, the explanation has 
been offered that recently, the cen- 
sus bureau people changed their 
method of computation in that they 
were no longer including what is 
known as “hull meal’ in the “meal 
production” figure. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMPTROLLER NAMED 


DECATUR, ILL.—Election of 
Charles V. Glynn as comptroller of 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. was 
announced by Donald E. Nordlund, 
vice president. Mr. Glynn has been 
administrative assistant to Mr. Nord- 
lund, and was previously secretary- 
treasurer of the firm’s U B S Chemi- 
cal Co. division, Cambridge, Mass. He 
succeeds L. B. Huffer, who recently 
resigned. 
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ADM Reports Dip 


In Half-Year Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has announced net earn- 
ings of $1,971,165 for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1959. This was equal 
to $1.23 a share on the common stock 
and compared with $3,089 245, or 
$1.93 a share, for the same six 
months a year ago. The period is the 
first half of ADM’s fiscal year. Earn- 
ings for the second quarter were 
$1,113,663, or 70¢ a share, compared 
with $1,471,064, or 92¢ a share, in 
the same October-December period 
a year ago. 

The directors declared a dividend 
of 50¢ a share payable March 1 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 19. This 
is ADM’s 134th cash payment and its 
114th consecutive quarterly dividend. 
There are 1,597,696 shares 
mon stock outstanding. 

John H. Daniels, ADM president, 
attributed the earnings decline to 
lower profits on soybeans, flaxseed, 
grain and flour operations. Although 
soybean processing margins improved 
somewhat toward the end of 1959, 
the gain was not as much as antici- 
pated earlier, Mr. Daniels said. 

Reduced returns in the agricultural 
products area were partially offset 
by an increase in earnings from 
ADM’s growing line of chemicals, al- 
though the prolonged steel strike re- 
tarded the rate of profit growth for 
these products, Mr. Daniels said. He 
added that with production in all in- 
dustries now back to a high level, 
ADM’s earnings should improve dur- 
ing the last half of the fiscal year. 

The long range outlook for ADM 
is encouraging, Mr. Daniels conclud- 
ed, because of anticipated earnings 
from the expanding operations of 
new divisions, new products from in- 
tensified research, and a revised and 
strengthened organization. The com- 
pany is a supplier of basic materials 
to nearly every segment of American 
industry, he pointed out. 


of com- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. A. THOMPSON DIES 

MANCHESTER, N.H.— George A. 
Thompson, who was manager of the 
former Annis Flour and Grain Co., 
died at a Manchester hospital recent- 
ly. He was a native of Newbury, Vt., 
and had been a resident of this city 
for 55 years. Survivors include one 
daughter and a son. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient —but what do you get? 
Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 


an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry .. . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment. . . yet, this search for perfec- 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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DENVER—A wheat seminar on 
problems of Colorado wheat grow- 
ers and steps being taken to solve 
them is planned in Denver Feb. 25- 
26. The two-day session will be held 
in the Grange Hall, 2475 W. 26th 
Ave. The program will be attended 
by representatives from 32 wheat 
producing counties and members of 
the Colorado Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee. All Colorado wheat farmers 
are invited. 


Speakers on the program will in- 
clude Gov. McNichols and men who 
have traveled throughout the world 
for the Colorado Wheat Administra- 
tive Committee and the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn. to 
study wheat marketing problems 

Included on the program will 
James M. Doty, from Doty Labora- 
tories, Kansas City; Herbert Hughes, 
vice president of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn.; 
Clarence D. Palmby, associate admin- 
istrator of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service and vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.; Bert W 
Whitlock, acting director of the grain 
division, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Marketing Service, and Paul 
Swisher, Colorado of 
agriculture 
MeNichols is scheduled to 
open the meeting Feb. 25 with a wel- 
coming 


be 


commissioner 
Gov 


address 
To Discuss Tour 
the first day's pro- 
cram will be Mr. Hughes of Alliance, 
Neb., who will talk on his recent tour 
of South America for the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn 
He 


mands 


Included on 


made a 
there 


survey of market de- 
and studied Argentine 
wheat production and marketing sys- 
tems because Argentina is a principal 
competitor of Colorado wheat 
for the world’s hard red 
wheat market 

Mi 


grow 
ers wintel! 
liughes will speak 
26 on the activities of the associa- 
tion, of which the Colorado Wheat 
Administrative Committee is a mem- 
ber, and explain the projects which 
Colorado farmers are supporting with 
a self-imposed tax 

Mr. Doty 
tour ol 
and will 
crilicisms ol 
development 
report 


again Feb 


recently returned from a 
Kurope for the 
offer several 


association 
constructive 
the Great Plains market 
program. He will 
in terms of Colorado wheat on 
the needs of bakers and cereal manu- 
facturers there 


also 


Mr. Palmby, an authority on wheat 
export subsidies and the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, will explain 
these for Colorado growers. He is a 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota and has worked in agricultural 
service during his entire adult life. 
IIe has over-all responsibilities in 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Colorado Wheat Seminar Planned; 
World Travelers Scheduled to Speak 


connection with commodity price sup- 
port, production adjustment, surplus 
disposal and activities of the CCC. 

Mr. Whitlock, a graduate of Kan- 
State University who entered 
grain inspection work in 1917, is an 
authority on grain grading, standard- 
ization and inspection and has repre- 
sented USDA internationally in grain 
trade agreements. 

He will discuss import-export prob- 


Sas 


based on his recent tour of 
Europe and earlier first-hand studies 
of Oriental markets. 


lems 


New Committee Members 

The session also will see the selec- 
tion of members on the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee. 
Nine members are to be chosen from 
among the 32 members of the 
visory committee who were elected 
earlier this month in each major 
wheat producing county of the state. 
One member will be chosen from each 
of nine districts to sit on the policy 
making committee. 


ad- 
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Committee members are scheduled 


to report at a formal business meet- 
Feb. 


marketing, transportation, public rel- 


ing 26 on budgeting, domestic 


ations, wheat utilization studies and 


wheat nutrition. 
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IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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How Leroy Olson helps 
make Commander Larabee 


@.. a good example, here’s the 


spanking new Millerator which for Leroy operates 


as fla 


wlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units han- 


dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen- 
ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully 





1 ~tton to Buy from’ 


Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 


his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 


he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 


a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 
it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 


the right kind of job. 


belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 


“Even in maintenance,” says Leroy, “‘we’ve 


De to rely on the laboratory. Its reports 
show how well we’re surpassing Commander’s 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousands of 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flour, but 
give us telltale signs of where to look for trouble 


before it starts to happen.” 
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A seven-member group 
John Russell, Hilliard met 
Samuel L. Devine (R., Ohio) to p 
out that “government audits sh 
Ohio grain elevators were bare! 
breaking even or even losing money 
on government storage.” 

George H. Moorhead, Leips 
dent of the Ohio Grain and Feed 
Assn., said U.S. Department of Agri 
culture audits conducted in six Ohio 
plants showed the average cost of 
storage was 17.2¢ bu. per year, al- 
though government payments provide 
only one-twentieth of a cent per day 





George G. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
secretary of the association, pointed 
out further that the 17.2¢ cost did 
not include such factors as shrinkage, 
quality deterioration, interest on in- 
vestment or any profit for the opera- 
tor. 

“A lot of people are losing money 
in Ohio on government storage,” Mr. 
Greenleaf said. “Further, the kind of 
wheat raised in Ohio—soft red win- 
ter wheat—is in demand and is not 
the type of wheat that accounts for 
the federal surplus. Ohio wheat is in- 
variably sold within a year. The vil- 


lain behind this whole thing is the 
> farm support program.” 

‘‘With this new aspirator,” says Leroy, “‘the clean- Tons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the Others in the delegation which 
ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly called on Mr. Devine were Hugh 
the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast the right amount of moisture for different kinds of Brubaker, New Carlisle; Ear] David- 
through falling streams of premium wheat, removing wheat. “‘An important plus,’’ remarks Leroy, “‘is that son, West Liberty; Frank C. Miller, 


any specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining in this type washer the hulls and crease dirt aren’t 


Milford Center, and Byron M. Shep- 
like a polished gunstock.”’ allowed to mix with grain.” 


ard, Christiansburg. 

A similar group was contacting 
other Ohio congressmen “to present 
the true picture,” Mr. Russell said, 
“so Ohio congressmen could act in- 
telligently on the grain storage pro- 

Leroy and Packing Superintendent Dave ih) : gram.” 

Stanton double check the loading of fifty tons of \ 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s \ hid m 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 3 We) fL/> ; New Installations 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory ~ - DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour \\ , ' Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has an- 
available. Le \\ cA ” i . 

‘ \ nounced 47 new equipment instal- 

lations made recently. 

Six installations were made _ in 
each of Kansas and Illinois. Nebraska 
and Missouri each have four new in- 
stallations. Other states and num- 
bers of installations: Oklahoma, 3; 
Georgia, 2; Colorado, 1; Florida, 2; 
Louisiana, 2; Washington, 1; South 

Leroy Olson knows you can Dakota, 1; Ohio, 3; Iowa, 3; Texas, 
judge a hunter only one way, 2; California, 3; Wisconsin, 1; New 
and that’s by the bag he shows York, 1, and Minnesota, 1. An instal- 
at the end of a day. He knows, lation was also made in Osaka, 
too, that you can rate a machine Japan. 

~ ae bae ; only on what it will do... and 
4 : tt ae , . 
acl A Ne 26 a a ow a flour on how well it performs. 


eee reteee a Yes, in any field, expertness Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
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By Dr. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State University 

Corn prices have shown a strong 
tendency to advance during the first 
six months of the calendar year. 
What are the chances of that sea- 
sonal pattern being followed this 
year? 

The percentage of times the prices 
have gone up, stayed the same or 
gone down from January to March, 
to May and to July, are shown in 
Exhibit 1. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Will Corn Prices Follow Seasonal 
Pattern of Rise in First-Half 1960? 


Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the March 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the January to 
March change it was 48%. The mid- 
dle part of the bar indicates the per- 
centage of times prices remained the 
same. The January to March no- 
change was 8%. The bottom part of 
the bar shows the percentage of 
times that prices went down from 
January to March. As you can see, it 
was 44%. Changes from January to 


EXHIBIT 2 
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EXHIBIT 1. Corn: Kansas Farm Prices, 


1933-1959 
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the other months in Exhibit 1 are 
read in the same manner. 

Corn prices have shown a strong 
tendency to advance during the sea- 
son going up from January to July 
about three out of four years since 
1933. The high point usually comes 
in July or August. You can see this 
in Exhibit 2 which shows a picture 
of the seasonal variation of corn 
prices in Kansas. This picture is in 
the form of an index, which is a sta- 
tistical device used to simplify com- 
parisons from one year to the next. 

You will notice there are indexes 
for two periods. We went back to the 
earliest price data available begin- 
ning in 1910 and worked it through 
1932. The seasonal variation for this 
period is shown by the dash line on 
Exhibit 2. 

The more recent period beginning 
with 1933, is shown by the solid line 
on Exhibit 2. It was in 1933 that the 
price support program for corn be- 
gan. You will notice the annual 
swing of prices from high to low has 
been less in the recent years. 

What about this year? It now ap- 
pears that corn prices will edge up- 
ward until mid-summer. However, 
you cannot expect prices to go up 
much more than enough to pay nor- 
mal storage and carrying charges. 
The government program, including 
selling policies, will dominate the 
price situation. 
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Miller & Miller 


Names New President 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fred H. Meend- 
sen has been named president of Mill- 
er & Miller, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. He 
continues as vice president, market- 
ing of the parent company. 

At the same time the following 
other appointments were announced: 
Robert Neff, executive vice president 
and general manager; Robert Boylan, 
vice president in charge of sales, and 
Gilbert Helmken, vice president in 
charge of production. 
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MNF Sees the 


Growing Boxcar 
Sanitation Problem 


CHICAGO According to an an- 
nouncement by the Millers National 
Federation, the boxcar sanitation 
problem continues to grow more ser- 
ious. For one thing, the Food and 
Drug Administration is becoming 
more active and, of equal importance, 
customers are much more demanding. 

It was pointed out by members of 
the MNF’s Transportation Commit- 
tee that the railroads of the country 
now have slightly more than 700,000 
usable boxcars. It is the understand- 
ing that not more than approximately 
25,000 of these boxcars are lined with 
fibre glass even though it has been 
reasonably well known for almost a 
decade that cars so lined, as a prac- 
tical matter, have no contamination. 
A few railroads have adopted the 
policy of using fibre glass in new and 
rebuilt cars but many other leading 
carriers have not yet seen fit to do 
anything along this line. 

If the country needs 350,000 Class 
A cars, it means that 325,000 are be- 
ing used without fibre glass. 

The milling industry is very hope- 
ful that the railroads will step up 
their fibre glass program and their 
overall sanitation program but in 
the meantime mills should take every 
precaution possible to guard against 
loading flour in infested cars. 

It is the responsibility of the rail- 
roads to supply cars fit for the lading. 
The federation strongly recommends 
that all mills be sure to load flour 
only in cars which the railroads have 
either carded for flour or stated in 
writing are fit for flour. Evidence 
should be kept on file for at least one 
year. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HEART OF 
KANSAS 


SOLIDATED FLOUR MII C() 


WICHITA 1, “OLD TIMES” 


“ROCE IYER” *°BLODGETT’S” RYE wckwitsr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


GRAIN STORAGE 
3,000,000 BU 


CAPACITY 
7,600 CWTS. DAILY 
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Save with NEW 
WoONDERWALLS! 


During a controlled test to determine 


possible savings in bag costs, 


25 mills moved 96,485 tons 


of flour in 1,929,706 


new WonDERWALL bags. 


Typical saving: $4.05 per M bags 





and reduced bag breakage as well. 


WONDERWALLS save users money because they’re 
made with Kraftsman Clupak*, the extra tough paper 
with the built-in stretch... pioneered by West Virginia. 
Because less paper is needed, substantial savings in 
bag costs naturally follow. 

When it’s a WONDERWALL, it withstands punish- 
ment that breaks ordinary multiwalls, and it also 
packs faster, handles easier, stacks better. 


See how WoNDERWALLS can cut your direct bag 
cost and reduce bag breakage too. For full informa- 
tion, write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., or 1400 Annunciation Street, New 
Orleans 13, La. 


*Clupak Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper, manufac- 
tured under its authority. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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NEW ORLEANS—tThe Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. at its 26th annual 
convention called back to the presi- 
dency one of its organizers and past 
president of some 20 years ago. He 
is Carl Goldenberg of Holsum Bak- 
eries, Inc., New Orleans. Two other 
veterans of the organization were 
elected to office: J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
as vice president for Alabama, and 
Charles Koestler, Koestler’s Bak- 
ery, Vicksburg, Miss., as vice presi- 
dent for Mississippi. 


The convention was held recently 
in the Monteleone Hotel, New Or- 
leans, with R. N. (Bob) Morton of 
Colonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., 
general convention chairman. Mr. 
Morton was chosen chairman of the 
fri-State board. 


Another Past President 
Another past president was called 
to the vice presidency for Louisiana 
Frem Boustany of Huval Baking 
Co., Lafayette, La. Sidney Baudier, 
Jr., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Richard T. Parris, The Pastry 
Shop, West Monroe, La., was chosen 
for another term as president of the 
retail division of the Tri-State Bak- 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Tri-State Bakers Group Holds Annual 
Meeting, Announces New Officers 


ers Assn., while N. F. (Mickey) De- 
Salvo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, Harvey, 
La., continues as board chairman for 
the retailers. The three 
presidents were reelected: 
Long, Long’s Bakery, New 
for Louisiana; Fred Pollman, Poll- 
man’s Bake Shop, Mobile, Ala., for 
Alabama, and Louis Schweizer, Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Miss. 
for Mississippi. 


state vice 
Larry J 


Orleans, 


Hattiesburg, 


Lack of Interest Claimed 

The bakers and allied men from 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
heard Louis Caster, board chairman, 
the American Bakers Assn., deplore 
the lack of interest and integrity in 
the industry, and the blundering in 
trying to meet industry problems 
“It’s hard to build up a market, but 
it’s so easy to tear it to pieces,” he 
said of those who never pause to 
think of the harm they do by walking 
alone, forgetting that what helps one 
baker helps all, and what injures one, 
injures all. 

Christy J. Smith of the Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., was elected 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. at the annual 
meeting during the traditional sports 
party. The new vice president is 
Harry S. Redmon of P. L. Thompson 
& Co., and the secretary-treasurer, 
LeRoy Blount, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
all of New Orleans. 

The allied executive board includes 
the following: Frank J. LaNasa (re- 
tiring president), Standard Brands, 
Inc., chairman, and Martin Heiderich, 
Sauve Bakers Supply Co.; 
Weill, Charles Dennery, Inc.; John 
Collins, Standard Paper Supplies; 
John F. Fagan, Allstate Supply Co., 
Inc.; Louis R. Koerner, John E. 
Koerner & Co., and Armand J. Scul- 
ly, Armand Scully & Co., all of New 
Orleans. 

Two 


George 


luncheon business meetings 





1310 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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NEW OFFICERS—Among the officers elected at the recent Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. convention, held in New Orleans are those shown above, left to right: 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., vice president for Alabama; 


Carl Goldenberg, Holsum Bakeries, 


Inc., 


New Orleans, president; Frem 


Boustany, Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, La., vice president for Louisiana, and 
Charles Maggio, Tasty Baking Co., Baton Rouge, who is chairman of the 


nomination committee. 


this year replaced the usual fore- 
noon speakers’ program. Speakers 
were featured at each of these, along 
with a slide presentation on the pub- 
lic relations and publicity of the pro- 
gram of the ABA, by ABA’s public 
relations director, Dudley McFadden. 

Many retailers the three 
states attended two demonstrations 
by national noted cake decorating 
artist, Emil Hilbert, presented 
through the courtesy of Durkee 
Famous Foods and John E. Koerner 
& Co., their New Orleans representa- 
tives, and flour brokers. 


from 
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More Storage Space 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. H. E 
Sellers, Winnipeg, chairman of the 
board of Federal Grain Co., Ltd., said 
here recently that the company would 
add 1,200,000 bu. storage space to its 
terminal elevator capacity at the 
Canadian lakehead. The space will 
be added to the Stewart elevator at 
Port Arthur and increase the total 
capacity to 3,500,000 bu. 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager ° 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 


James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





Merck President to 
Address N.W. Group 


MINNEAPOLIS—John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, NJ. will 
speak at a regular 
dinner meeting of 
the Northwest 
Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Feb. 29 
at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel in 
Minneapolis. The 
meeting will begin 
with a social hour § 
at 5:30 p.m. a 

Mr. Connor’s 
topic will be “An 
Approach to Management Effective- 
ness.” 

Mr. Connor, who has a background 
in law, government and industry, be- 
came president of Merck in 1955. 
Earlier he served as general attorney, 
secretary and counsel, vice president 
and general manager of the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme international divi- 
sion. Before joining the company he 
was with a New York law firm and 
in government service, including a 
position as special assistant to the 
Secretary of Navy. He is a graduate 
of Syracuse University and Harvard 
Law School. Mr. Connor is chairman 
of the Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
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Oklahoma Farmers 
Favor Triumph Wheat 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — Of 
interest to Oklahoma farmers is the 
recent released report of the federal- 
state crop reporting service, showing 
that 59% of the total wheat acreage 
in the state in 1959 was planted to 
Triumph wheat, developed over a 
period of years by the late Joseph 
Danne, El Reno, Okla. 

The Wichita variety ranked second 
with 21% of the total acreage, and 
Concho, relatively new, ranked third 
with 8.3% of acreage. 

Early maturity and high yields and 
resistance to drouth were the con- 
sidered qualities of Triumph. Other 
strains planted in the state last year 
are Comanche, Wester Kiowa, Ten- 
marq, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey, 
Blackhull and Red Chief. 


J. T. Connor 
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Congressional Aid 


Sought for Duluth 
On Grain Rates 


ST. PAUL Paul Rasmussen, 
chairman of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, has 
asked Rep. John Blatnik (D., Minn.) 
to help protect the interests of the 
Duluth seaport from possible loss of 
revenue due to new export grain 
shipment rates now effective. 

In a letter to the Minnesota con- 
gressman, Mr. Rasmussen said that 
grain shipments from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to Duluth may be diverted to 
the Chicago and Miiwaukee area be- 
cause of the rate reduction granted 
to the Chicago and North Western 
and the Milwaukee railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted a reduction in the 
shipping rates on export grain from 
295¢ ewt. between Sioux City and 
Duluth, to 27¢, and from 32¢ to 27¢ 
between Sioux City and Chicago o1 
Milwaukee. 

Rates Cited 

The water rate for shipment of 
grain through the Great Lakes is 25¢ 
ton cheaper from Chicago and Mil 
waukee than it is from Duluth, Mr. 
Rasmussen said, so most grain prob- 
ably will move by rail to the Lake 
Michigan ports instead of Duluth. 
Southern railway lines protested the 
rate reduction, but ICC has allowed 
the cut to go ahead anyway, Mr 
Rasmussen said. 

Mr tasmussen said only twa 
courses are apparently open to pre 
vent Duluth from losing substantial 
business in grain movement out of 
Sioux City. He said one would be to 
ask the Seaway’s commission to elim 
inate the water rate differential on 
grain shipments for export that nov 
exists, or for shippers to get a further 
rate reduction in shipments by rail 
from Sioux City to Duluth. 


Little Concern Reported 
Loss of a rate advantage in grain 
shipments from Sioux City to Duluth 
has produced little concern among 
Head of the Lakes elevator men, ac- 
cording to Robert H. Smith, Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce traffic com- 
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missioner. Mr. Smith told the Duluth 
port authority recently that 
while the Twin Ports has lost its 
Sioux City advantage, it has gained 
equality with Chicago and Milwaukee 
export grain movements from Omaha. 

However, Robert T. Smith, Duluth 
port director, disagrees. He pointed 
out that water rates vary from one 
port to another and from one charter 
to another, depending upon agree- 
ments reached between shippers and 
vessel operators. 

The Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
rate expert, Robert H. Smith, said 
that a protest was filed with ICC 
about the loss of the Sioux City rate 
advantage, but that no _ suspension 
of the new C&NW and Milwaukee 
Road rates was sought on behalf of 8 
Head of the Lakes interests. . fr. 
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Conley Wheat Highest aaa ; 
In N.D. Milling Tests * “a 


FINNISH DURUM MILL—The Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta, a 
FARGO, N.D—Conley had the large consumers co-op in Finland ordered recently a durum mill unit from 
highest all-around milling quality of _ MIAG, Brunswick, West Germany. This is the first semolina mill to be built 
five wheat varieties tested over a_ in Finland, and the mill will have a capacity of approximately 1,000 cwt. The 
four-year period by cereal technolo- unit is being installed at the present time in Nokia in a plant where other 
gists at North Dakota Agricultural machinery and equipment has been furnished by MIAG in previous years, 
College Experiment Station. The including a recently completed bulk storage plant with a 40,000 cewt. capacity 
other four varieties tested were Lee, and all-pneumatic handling. 
Selkirk, Mida and Thatcher. 
Examining the quality properties 


further, Lee was the highest for pro- MILLING 
om is a tig wh Cusiae pe i KNAPPE CO MPANY praytnconithanry ty 


Mida had the highest test weight, 


" Producers of 
— By we Rod ye age neers BEST QUALITY, MWCROAN >. anamene aaake 
estec genes ater abpsor on K & B KE 


with the remaining four all satis- AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 RED WING, MINNESOTA 
factory. Highest loaf volume was 


credited to Selkirk, with Conley sec- 
ond. Mida and Conley excelled in 


crumb color, while Thatcher produced Buy and Sell LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


the darkest crumb. Conley produced Through ROANOKE, VA. 
the strongest farinogram patterns, 
which measure mixing saikeien and WANT ADS Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
tough strength. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER for 75 Years 

The comparison gave little con- 
crete evidence to show that Selkirk 
is low in milling and baking quality, 
the technologists said, even though 


the milling industry maintains that Exceptional Bakery Flou rs 


this variety possesses lower baking 

strength than other varieties. Except NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 

in protein content, Selkirk was found 

to be better than Lee. THE AB INE F J iT 
The industry, and NDAC technolo- 7 AS ILENE FLOI me MILLS <2, 

gists, however, both feel that more ABILENE, KANSAS 


strong type wheats are needed in Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 
North Dakota. 















































Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 

















We have a time-saving service for millers who seek the best 
in hard winter bakery wheats. It is the careful selection and 
careful binning of the cream of milling wheats that move 
through our huge elevator facilities. We have exactly the wheat 


to fit your particular need. Just call Grand 1!-7070. 


111 i¥ it DRY W711 5 RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presivens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. moa. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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Kansas Names Top Wheat County 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Sumner was 
again the top wheat producing coun- 
ty in with 7,592,000 bu. in 
1959, according to the Kansas Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. Re- 
no County ranked second in the state 
with a production of 5,380,000 bu. 
and Sedgwick County was third with 
4,888,000 bu. Other counties produc- 
ing over four million bushels were 
McPherson, Thomas, Harper, Gree- 
ley and Sherman. All counties in the 
western two thirds of the state pro- 
duced more than one million bushels 
of wheat. 

For the 1950-59 decade, Sumner 
County holds first place in wheat pro- 
duction with an average of 6,385,500 
bu. annually, followed by Reno with 
5,477,200 bu., and McPherson with 
1,413,200 bu. Other counties averag- 
ing over three million bushels for the 
10-year period are Sedgwick, Thomas, 
Barton, Harper, Rawlins, Rice and 
Ford. Sumner has been the top pro- 
ducing county in Kansas in seven out 
of the last 10 years, Reno in two and 
Thomas in one 


Kansas 


Sumner was also the leading coun- 
ty in acreage of wheat harvested in 


1959 with 292,000 acres. Reno was 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


TKINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





second with 269,000, followed by Ford 
with 248,000, Barton with 213,000, 
Thomas with 199,000, McPherson 
with 198,000 and Gray with 192,000 
acres. Abandonment of planted acre- 
age was light in 1959, amounting to 
only 3.5% of the planted acreage for 
the state 
There was considerable variation 
in yield from county to county 
across the state with a range from 
11 bu. to 31 bu. per acre. Wyandotte 
County had the highest average yield 
of 31 bu. per acre but total produc- 
tion was small. Of the major wheat 
producing counties, Greeley County 
ranked the highest with a yield per 
acre of 29 bu. Wichita, Grant, Kear- 
ny, Stanton and Johnson tied with 
28 bu. per acre. The yield in an area 
five counties wide extending from 
Oklahoma to Nebraska in west cen- 
tral Kansas was severely reduced by 
wheat streak mosaic disease. In 18 
of these counties, the average yield 
per acre was only 11 bu. to 13 bu. 
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OAT SHIPMENTS LAG 

WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
oats overseas and to the U.S. con- 
tinue to lag behind a year ago. Clear- 
ances to all destinations for the Au- 
gust-December period of 1959-60 crop 
year totaled 2,386,000 bu. compared 
with 2,607,000 bu. in the same months 
of 1958-59. These figures included 
495,000 bu. and 577,000 bu., respec- 
tively, shipped to the U.S. During the 
first five months of the current crop 
year, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Canadian oats went to 
eight countries. Netherlands took 
1,048,000 bu., while 418,000 bu. went 
to Germany, 214,000 bu. to Belgium, 
185,000 bu. to U.K. and some 19,000 
bu. to Venezuela. Jamaica and Pana- 
ma were the other destinations. 
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General Foods’ Gift 
To Harvard Research 
Amounts to $1 Million 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. A gift of 
$100,000 a year for 10 years from 
General Foods Corp. will provide for 
expansion of the nutritional research 
laboratories of the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

Nathan M. Pusey, president of Har- 
vard, expressed pleasure at General 
Foods generous recognition of the 
importance of basic research and 
education in nutrition at the Harvard 
School of Public Health in advancing 
knowledge of the relation of food to 
well-being both in this country and 
abroad. “It constitutes one of the 
rare landmarks in the history of in- 
creasing financial support of free 
education in this country by private 
business,” he said. 

“It will enhance the efforts of 
those business leaders who are en- 
deavoring to broaden the base of sup- 
port for education by raising the 
level of corporate giving of the kind 
of funds most vitally needed by our 
colleges and universities. The great 
need is for capital funds for construc- 
tion and for endowment.” 

Charles G. Mortimer, chairman of 
General Foods, said in announcing 
the decision of the company’s board 
of directors: “As a manufacturer of 
food products, our company has al- 
ways recognized a_ responsibility, 
based on enlightened self-interest, to 
share in improving the health of the 
public through better nutrition. We 
have actively supported the research 
work of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., since it was founded in 1941.” 

Mr. Mortimer, who is currently 
president of the foundation and has 
been active in it as a trustee since 
1954, continued: 

“The General Foods gift to Har- 
vard is a further contribution to basic 
research in food and nutrition and 
to increasing understanding of the 
importance of the relationship be- 
tween proper nourishment and good 
health. We have been impressed by 
the work of Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, 
chairman of Harvard’s department of 
nutrition, and his associates, and con- 
cluded that their contributions to 
basic knowledge of nutrition and to 
nutrition education deserved more 
than vocal support.” 
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LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCE NTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 


certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 
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K. J. Pettaplece J. R. Everett 


S. Howes Co. Makes 


Sales Appointments 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—S. Howes 
Co., Ine., Silver Creek, has an- 
nounced the promotion and reassign- 
ment of several sales personnel, ac- 
cording to Richard P. Wesley, vice 
president of sales. He stated that the 
changes are ‘“‘part of the company’s 
continuing expansion program and 
are aimed at providing more efficient 
service to users of Eureka equip- 
ment.” 

Promoted to district manager for 
the entire north central territory is 
James R. Everett, former manager 
in the central states. Mr. Everett 
will make his new headquarters in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Aq: 


J. H. Voneman J. M. Parker 

Named to succeed Mr. Everett in 
the central states sales area, with 
offices in Chicago, is James H. Vone- 
man. For the past year Mr. Vone- 
man has been sales engineer for the 
firm in New England. 

Kenneth J. Pettapiece, with more 
than 15 years experience in the in- 
dustry, will represent the company 
in the New England area, as well as 
in New York. 

A new southeastern territory was 
created to serve customers in the 
South Atlantic states with John M. 
Parker appointed sales engineer in 
charge of Eureka sales, engineering 
and service in this territory. 
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FARM POPULATION 

ATHENS, GA.—Only 12% of the 
U.S. population is farming, but this 
group is providing more than 170 mil- 
lion persons with an abundance of 
high quality foods at reasonable cost, 
according to University of Georgia 
economists. 
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Average Wheat Yield 
On Summer Fallowed 
Land Shows Rise 


OTTAWA Wheat sown on sum- 
merfallowed land in the prairie prov- 
inces in 1959 averaged 19.4 bu. an 
acre compared with 11.8 bu. for 
crops on stubble jlands. In 1958, sum- 
merfallow wheat averaged 19.0 bu. 
while wheat sown on stubble lands 
averaged 10.9 bu. per acre. Some 77% 
of the wheat crop was seeded on 
summerfallow and 23% on _ stubble 
land in both 1958 and 1959. 

For other major crops, the average 
yields in 1959 in bushels per acre ob- 
tained from summerfallow, with 
stubble yields in brackets, are as fol- 
lows: oats 42 bu. (29.1 bu.); barley, 
33.2 (21.9); flaxseed, 10.2 (7), and 
rapeseed, 18.6 (11.3). The percent- 
ages of these crops grown on sum- 
merfallow in 1959, with the percent- 
age sown on stubble in brackets, is 
as follows: oats, 33% (67%); barley, 
45% (55%); flaxseed, 58% (42%), 
and rapeseed, 71% (29%). These dis- 
tributions are quite similar to those 
obtained in 1958, although less bar- 
ley, flaxseed and rapeseed and slight- 
ly more oats were planted on sum- 
merfallow in 1959 than in 1958. 

This is the second year that a sur- 
vey has been conducted by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics to ascer- 
tain the relationship of average yields 
obtained by farmers in the prairie 
provinces for crops grown on sum- 
merfallow and stubble, as well as the 
distribution of the acreage of the ma- 
jor field crops between summerfal- 
low and stubble. Estimates contained 
in the report are based on returns 
from farmers and elevator agent cor- 
respondents reporting in December 
of both years. 

Because of the amount of grain re- 
maining to be harvested from _ the 
1959 crop due to snows and wet 
weather during the usual harvest sea- 
son, correspondents were asked to 
make allowance in their yield esti- 
mates for probable losses. Production 
estimates derived from the latest sur- 
vey differed only slightly from those 
obtained for the November estimate 
and the results were adjusted to 
agree with that report. 


Likely to Change 


As was pointed out in the 1958 re- 
port, the Bureau of Statistics states 
that the extent of the difference be- 
tween yields on summerfallow and 
stubble will likely change from year 
to year depending on many factors, 
particularly weather conditions. 
Drouth was a serious problem over 
wide areas cf the prairie provinces 
in 1959 and in this respect the crop 
season was quite s‘milar to that of 
1958. In 1958, however, very little 
grain remained in the fields over win- 
ter. In both years it is apparent that 
one of the factors maintaining aver- 
age yields per acre was the amount 
of crop planted on summerfallow 
lands, the report said. 
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John Epp Harvey Pritchard 


Larson & Baardson 


. . 
Adds Canada Affiliate 

VANCOUVER, B.C. Vancouver 
has been chosen as the headquarters 
of a new com:any formed to serve 
the feed and grain industry in west- 
ern Canada. 

Larson & Baardson Service, Ltd., 
in Vancouver is an affiliate of Larson 
& Baardson, Inc., a company serving 
the Pacific northwestern states. 

The U.S. firm has designed and 
installed hay pelleting, grain drying 
and storage facilities, fertilizer mix- 
ing plants, bulk feed stations and 
general feed mill modernization. 

“A complete sales and service pro- 
gram in design and equipment will 
also be offered by Larson & Baardson 
Service, Ltd.,” officials said. 

Forrest D. Larson, president, and 
Andrew B. Baardson, vice president, 
announce that the Canadian company 
will be operated independently and 
completely by Canadian personnel. 

The manager of the new company 
will be John Epp, formerly Canadian 
sales manager for Conveyair, a com- 
pany in the field of pneumatics. A 
second western Canada office will be 
opened in February in Calgary, Al- 
berta, under the management of 
Harvey Pritchard, who has 30 years 


experience in the feed and grain in- 
dustry. 


Speakers Named 
For Convention of 


GFDNA in March 


KANSAS CITY—“The Impact of 
Food & Drug Administration Regula- 
tions on Research and Living Stand- 
ards,” will be discussed by Dr. Earl 
Butz, dean of agriculture, Purdue 
University, at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention 
here March 7. 

The convention will be held March 
7-8 at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Dr. Butz, a former assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, will discuss the 
ro'e of FDA in research, innovation 
and the continued growth in efficiency 
of the total agricultural plant. He 
will speak at the convention’s feed 
session. 

Frank Heffelfinger, Peavey Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis, chairman of the 
national feed committee, announced 
that Roswell Garst, Iowa farmer and 
summer host to Nikita Khrushchev, 
Soviet premier, will be the second 
speaker on the feed session. Mr. Garst 
will speak on “What Farmers Will 
Expect from Their Feed Dealers in 
the 1960's.” Mr. Garst, an advocate 
of cheap cellulose and greater use of 
urea in cattle feeds, believes the feed 
industry has been “much com- 
placent.” 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (f., Ky.), 
chairman of the Republican national 
committee, will discuss the “Political 
Outlook for 1960,” at the March 7 
luncheon. 

Pete Stallcop, 


too 


North- 


secretary, 
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west Country Elevator Assn., was the 
chairman of a recent panel discussion 
where he explained what has hap- 
pened in the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement negotiations or the prog- 
ress of UGSA discussions. 
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. . . 
Expands Soy Facilities 

MASON CITY, IOWA — Expanded 
processing capacity will require al- 
most an additional million bushels 
of soybeans for this year’s processing 
operation at the North Iowa Cooper- 
ative Processing Assn., according to 
Glenn Pogeler, general manager. 

To double the processing capacity, 
a new soybean cracking roll and two 
new flaking rolls were installed in 
the preparation room. In the extrac- 
tion room, larger condensers and a 
new filling column were added. A 
toasted flake drier was also installed. 
Additional bulk meal storage of about 
650 tons was added. 
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Raisin Bread Promotion Adds Customers 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The White Eagle 
Bakeries here baked a huge loaf of 
raisin bread and offered a $25 savings 
bond to the person 
the 


week and brought 
tomers. 

White Eagle Bakeries whetted con- 

sumer interest in raisin bread by list- 
ing various ingredients that went in- 
to the loaf. They were: 44 lb. of en- 
riched flour, % lb. of salt, 10 lb. of 
sugar, 10 lb. of butter and shorten- 
ing, 10 qt. of milk, 8 dozen eggs, % 
pt. of vanilla, % lb. of cinnamon and, 
course, the raisins. 
White Eagle Bakeries used dis- 
plays in all its Albany area stores, 
newspaper advertising and other me- 
dia to promote the raisin-guessing 
contest. 

The correct answer 
a local bank vault 
was over. 


in many new cus- 


closest 
raisins in 


coming 
to guessing number of 


the loaf 

The loaf was put on display in the 
firm’s Latham store where it was 
billed the “The World’s Largest Loaf 
of Raisin Bread.” It —a 2 ft . 
wide, 4% ft. long and 1% ft. high. of 

The winner of the contest was giv- 
en the opportunity to select a local 
hospital to receive the giant loaf as 
a gift from the bakery. 

The promotion was conducted for 
an entire week and proved to be an 
excellent traffic puller for the bak- 
ery. It resulted in a substantial in- 
cre overall business for the 


was locked in 
until the contest 
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Massachusetts Reports 
On Feed Freight Rates 


AMHERST, MASS.— The Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts has published 
the first in a series of three reports 
on the general subject of “Freight 
Rates on Feed” from Central Terri- 
tory origins to New England and 
middle Atlantic states. 

The author, Prof. Alfred A. Brown, 
department of agricultural economics 
and farm management, notes that 
Part I is concerned chiefly with the 
rate structure for grain and grain 
products in the area generally east 
of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. Part II 
will discuss Freight Rate—Feed Price 
Relationships and Part III will cover 
Grain Rate—Product Rate Relation- 
ships. 

The rate structure discussed in the 
first report ‘‘was developed by the 
railroads when, except in special sit- 
uations, most grain and grain-prod- 
uct transportation was an industry 
monopoly,” Prof. Brown says. “Forces 
threatening this railroad tonnage 
have been at work and are increas- 
ing in magnitude. The rapidly ex- 
panding motor-carriers-of-freight in- 
dustry and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
are the principal ones in transporta- 
tion. Technological development af- 
fecting transportation needs by the 
grain-user industries is also a fac- 
tor.” 

Prof. Brown's study considers the 
rate structure primarily, with some 
reference to one of the user indus- 
tries. 


ase in 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat 


February 23, 


Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 


1959-60 





Commonwealth countries 


oF 618,159 

Africo— 
British East 
Federation of 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra 


Africa 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Leone 


Asia— 
Aden 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East Indies 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica éa% 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Oceania— 
Fiji 
New Zealand 


South America— 
British Guiana 


December 


————— 1958-59* 
Five 
months 


2,618,707 


Five 
months 


2,449,654 


December 
424,440 


885 
906 
316 
470 
978 
,767 


560 
552 
‘745 
542 

126 


752 





Total, commonwealth countries 
Foreign countries: 
Africa— 

Azores and Madeira 

Belgian wenge 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese East Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 
Asia— 

Arabia 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Japan 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Philippine Islands 

Portuguese Asia 

Syria 

Thailand 


Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 


North America— 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica . 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama ‘ 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
U.S a t+ Pea 


Indies 


Antilles 


Oceania— 
French Oceania 


South Americo— 
Chile : 

Colombia 

Peru 

Surinam 

Venezuela 


Total foreign countries 


Total all countries 


2,718 
185 


549,957 


; 1,547,208 
Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 





700 600 

576 ? 107,978 

1,100 2, 5,450 
13,218 5, 15,840 
720 57, 205,169 
2,334,833 2,716,700 


6,716,571 


689 361 





7,248 67 1,389,621 





Global Contract Signed 
To Develop Soy Market 


HUDSON, IOWA—Development of 
vastly expanded markets for USS. 
soybeans and soybean products 
throughout the world is foreseen as 
the result of the signing of a global 
operations contract for market de- 
velopment work between the U.S 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc., Hudson. 


The first such commodity contract 
ever negotiated, according to council 
Officials, this agreement opens up new 
areas of the world in which P.L. 480 
funds are made available for the de- 
velopment of markets for soybeans 
and soybean products. 


Considered a major breakthrough 


for the soybean industry, the agree- 
ment designates more than 40 coun- 
tries for market development work 


utilizing foreign currencies acquired 
by USDA. 
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RECEIVES APPOINTMENT 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. Arthur 
Schlegel, who for the past nine years 
has been food counsellor and demon- 
for the S. Gumpert Company 
of Canada, Ltd., has been appointed 
the company’s Canadian national di- 
Mr. Schlegel 
Austria where he 


strator 


rector of service. was 


born in served his 


apprenticeship. In addition to Ger- 
many, Luxembourg and Belgium, he 
has also worked in Australia. In Can- 
ada, Mr. Schlegel served during 
World War II as head of the Canadi- 
an Army Service Corps Regimental 
Bakery School. He has also held vari- 
ous important positions in large bak- 
eries and hotels besides owning his 
own bakery for five years. 


Canadian Wheat 
Exports Expected 
To Reach Target 


WINNIPEG 
the 
expected to reach the 
million bushels, according to Gordon 
Churchill, trade minister. He report 
ed that Canadian exports are run 
ning about 10 million bushels ahead 
of last year 

Mr 
over 


Canada’s wheat ex- 


ports in present crop year are 


target of 300 


Churchill named three factors 
which the government had no 
control as the chief causes of exports 
falling short of the target last year 
These were the longshoremen’s strike 
on the West Coast in August, 1958; 
a shortage of No. 5 wheat, and Rus 
sia’s delay in taking up the balance 
of shipments expected in the crop 
year. 

Although every effort will be made 
to reach the 300 million bushel tar 
get, there are many obvious and dif- 
ficult obstacles in the way, said M1 
Churchill. He pointed to the facts of 
increased world production, contin- 
ued restrictive measures in 
countries and the pressure in others 
surpluses. “The high 
quality of Canadian wheat is the chief 
sustaining feature of our world wheat 
trade,” Mr. Churchill. 

The trade minister announced that 
in the last two crop years the sur- 
plus has been reduced by almost 200 
million bushels. It is expected that 
with a further reduction of the sur 
plus in the present crop year, by 
July 31, 19860, there should not be 
many bushels of undelivered old-stock 
wheat on prairie farms. 


some 


to dispose of 


said 
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Pasco Grain Storage 
Leases Warehouse 


PASCO, WASH One of eight 
warehouses at Pasco, Wash., has been 
leased to Pasco Grain Storage, Inc., 
lel Isaacson, port has an 
nounced 


manager, 


The grain firm, incorporated about 
a month ago, is headed by Gale 
Sampson of Prosser. Mr. Sampson, 
president of the newly formed com- 
pany, is president of Sampson 
Grain Co., with elevators at Patter- 
and Prosset 


also 


son 

Tom Kerr, president of Kerr Grain 
Co., Portland, is a vice president of 
Pasco Grain, along with another 
member of the Portland firm, R. Pen- 
nel. Maloy Sensney of Prosser is sec- 
retary and legal adviser 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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WASHINGTON—Exports of feed 
grains rose to a record high of 12.5 
million tons during the 1958-59 mar- 
keting year, and the probability of 
another new record is seen by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA notes in a feed situation re- 
port that so far during the 1959-60 
marketing year (July-June for oats 
and barley; October-September for 
corn and sorghum grain), exports of 
each of the four feed grains ex- 
ceeded those of a year earlier. USDA 
total exports of around 13 
million tons for the entire marketing 
year. 

The agriculture department points 
out that while exports of feed grains 
continue to be relatively small com- 
pared with total disappearance, they 
are increasingly important as an out- 
let for surplus U.S. production 

During the seven years, 1952-53 
through 1958-59, the total carryover 
stocks of feed grains in this country 
increased from 20.1 million tons to 
67.7 million, an average rate of close 
to 7 million tons per year. In this 
same period, 53 million tons of feed 
grains were exported, at an annual 
rate of about 7.6 million tons per 
year. These comparisons indicate that 
without the rise in exports, USDA 
says, the buildup in stocks would 
have been substantially greater. 

In 1958-59, total export tonnage 
was nearly equal to the total ton- 


foresees 
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New Feed Grain Export Record of 12.5 
Million Tons May Be Bettered in 1960 


nage used for all non-feed purposes- 
food, industry and seed—in this coun- 
try. 

Going back even farther, USDA 
notes that during the 20 years, 1926- 
45, exports averaged only 1.2 million 
tons, approaching 5 million tons in 
only one year (1937-38) and falling 
below 1 million tons in 12 of the 20 
years. Exports were only about 1.5% 
of production during that period. 

In the 10 years following World 
War II (1946-55), exports increased 
to an average of 5.2 million tons, a 
little over 4% of the average produc- 
tion. 

The 12.5 million tons exported in 
1958-59 were nearly 8% of the 1958 
crop. 

USDA notes that while exports of 
each of the four feed grains have in- 
creased sharply since prewar years, 
exports of corn have increased at a 
slower pace than the other grains. 
Corn made up 87% of the total feed 
grain exports in 1937-41, but was only 
about half of the total in 1954-58. 
Exports of sorghum grain were in- 
significant in most prewar years. 

Exports Important 

But with the sharp increase in 
production, especially in areas near 
the Gulf ports, exports have become 
an important outlet, accounting for 
nearly a fourth of the total disap- 
pearance in 1954-58. Exports of oats 
and barley also increased, though ex- 
ports of oats are of minor impor- 
tance compared with domestic use. 

In explaining the sharp increase 
in exports, USDA points out that in 
postwar years, there has been a 
rapid expansion in the demand for 
feed grains in western Europe, the 
destination of three-fourths of our 
total exports in 1958-59. Rising in- 
come in western European countries 
has increased the demand for live- 
stock and livestock products, and, in 
turn, increased feed grain require- 
ments in these countries, USDA adds. 

Improvement in the _ balance-of- 
payment situation for many of these 
countries and special export pro- 
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grams of the U.S. government con- 
tributed to the larger feed grain ex- 
ports. While exports of other coun- 
tries also rose, the U.S. materially 
increased its share of the total world 
trade 

U.S. Major Source 

The U.S. is a major source of feed 
grains for many foreign countries, 
according to a report by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Israel depended on 
the U.S. for more than half of its 
total requirements during the three 
crop years, 1955-56 through 1957-58. 
The Netherlands imported 41% of 
the total tonnage used from the U.S., 
and Norway about 22%. The United 
Kingdom, the leading outlet for U.S. 
grain, imported 18% of its total re- 
quirements from the U.S. during the 
three years. Austria obtained about 
15% of its feed grains from the U.S., 
Switzerland 10% and West Germany 
7%. Most of the countries reporting 
relied heavily on domestically pro- 
duced grains and some got their im- 
ported grain largely from other 
sources. Many of these countries rely 
largely on the U.S. for corn and sor- 
ghum grain, but they produce oats 
and barley or import these grains 
from other countries. 

World trade in feed grains totaled 
15 million tons in 1951-55, a third of 
which came from the U.S. The USS. 
accounted for about half of the world 
total of 25 million tons in 1958-59. 
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Record 1959 
Sales, Earnings 


Reported by Kroger 


CINCINNATI — Record sales and 
earnings for 1959 were reported for 
the Kroger Co. by Joseph B. Hall, 
president, in the retail food com- 
pany’s annual report to shareowners. 
Net income totaled $25,516,920 after 
taxes, representing an 18% increase 
over net income of $21,629,930 for 
1958. Provision for federal income 
taxes totaled $28,621,000. 

Earnings a share for 1959 amount- 
ed to $2.06 on the 12,410,000 shares 
outstanding at the year end. This 
compared with 1958 net income of 
$1.76 a share on the 12,319,317 shares 
outstanding on Dec. 27, 1958. 
Kroger’s 1959 earnings were equi- 
valent to one and three-tenths cents 
a sales dollar. 

Sales of $1,911 902,467 (53 weeks) 
exceeded 1958 (52 weeks) by 8%, and 
1959 was the 10th consecutive year 
in which sales increased over the pre- 
ceding year, Mr. Hall said. Average 
sales a store were $1,357,885 in 1959, 
an increase of $99,971 over 1958. 

The present quarterly dividend rate 
on the common stock, Mr. Hall said, 
is at an annual rate of $1.10 a share. 
This compares with the previous an- 
nual dividend rate of 90¢ a share. 
In the past two years Kroger’s annual 
dividend rate has increased from 
662s¢ a share to $1.10 a share, an 
increase of 65%. This marks Kroger’s 
58th year of uninterrupted dividends, 
he added, and every dividend paid 
during this period was fully earned 
in the year paid. 

The common shareowners’ equity 
at the year end was $13.97 a share, 
an increase of $1.10 over 1958. 

Capital expenditures for all pur- 
poses were $32,997,052 in 1959. This 
includes stores, distribution centers, 
manufacturing, transportation equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous capital im- 
provements. Capital expenditures in 
1958 totaled $48,775,194. 

Eighty-six new Kroger stores were 
opened in 1959, while 121 smaller 
stores were closed and 35 stores re- 
modeled. 


Or LIreE—— 
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Walter C. Klein 


ELECTED TO BOARD — Walter C. 
Klein, president of Bunge Corp., grain 
merchants, with offices at 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of mana- 
gers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 





Futures Contracts 
Amended at Chicago 


CHICAGO—By a vote of almost 
four-to-one, membership of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has put the 
stamp of approval on a number of 
amendments to rules of the exchange 
relating to futures contracts for loose 
lard. 

The four most important revisions 
are: (1) A change in the freight rate 
basis from the present “‘adjusted Chi- 
cago to New York” to a “c.a.f.” 
basis; (2) delivery may be brought 
about by the tender of “demand” 
as well as by “shipping”’ certificates; 
(3) there will be no pit activity in 
the maturing contract during the 
final 10 business days of that menth 
and, (4) the final day for making 
delivery will be the fifth business 
day preceding the last business day 
of the delivery month. 

Trading in the contract in its 
amended form commenced en 
Wednesday, Feb. 10, with the May, 
1960, contract being the earliest ma- 
turing one. 


At the same time the membership 
vote was taken, a proposal to in- 
crease commissions on futures con- 
tracts on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was defeated. 
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wheats. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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February 


Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
J. L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., 5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
N.C, 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIll.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
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University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
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Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 


conference; Queen 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. 
to, Canada. 


Elizabeth Hotel, 
R. H. 


Toron- 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. 


Extensive experience with top qualit 
and Oregon milled in the largest Hi 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


83 





ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 








GRAIN & 


JOBBING DIVISION—-DANNEN MILLS, 


the Midlands 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


INC. 
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Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill1.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 9-10—lIowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York Gity; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, ITIL. 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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June 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 135 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-18—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada;  sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; see., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 
Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 


of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—— 











“Jae 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, 


KANSAS * 


Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.WJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 





Joseph P. Keegan 


FORMS FIRM—Joseph P. 
who 
Fleischmann 


Keegan, 
associated with the 
Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. since 1924, has resigned 
from that company and joined with 
Ernest H. Goldsmith to start the firm 
of Joseph P. 


has been 


Keegan & Associates, 
Inc. Mr. Keegan was formerly district 
manager in and more re- 
cently assistant manager of the cus- 
tomer service department in New 
York, working out of the Chicago 
district. An active member of a num- 
ber of bakery and institutional trade 
associations, Mr. Keegan enters his 
new work with the best wishes from 
his associates at Standard Brands and 
from the many friends he has made 
in the industries he will continue to 
serve. 


Chicago, 


February 23, 1960 


Paul M. Cormack 


TO SALES POST—Appointment of 
Paul M. Cormack as technical sales 
representative in the metropolitan 
New York City area for 
Chemicals, Inc., has been announced 
by William X. Clark, vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Cormack, who 
received B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Syracuse University, will handle the 
complete Sterwin line of products. 
His sales territory is to include West- 
chester County, Island and 
parts of New Jersey, as well as New 
York City. Before joining Sterwin, 
Mr. Cormack was associated w -th H. 
J. Heinz Company in Pittsburgh as 
a microbiologist, and at the firm’s 
Medina, N.Y., plant as laboratory 
supervisor and bacteriologist. He was 
previously employed by the Lucidol 
Division, Wallace and Tiernan, Inc. 
Mr. Cormack is a member of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, Soci- 
ety of American Bacteriologists ard 
American Men of Science. 


GRAIN SERVICE 
Guerywhere 


—_—w 


Sterwin 


Long 








New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas Cily 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Toledo 
Coiumbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


Memphis 

Enid 

New Orleans 
Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portland 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Nashville 
Louisville 


New Orleans 
Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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loan of 65% of parity, but this is only 
to aid orderly marketing It prevents 
a farmer in need of cash to cover 
harvest and other expense, from 
dumping his crop on the market and, 
thus, retarding the upward move- 
ment of price at the start of the mar- 
keting season. And, it allows him to 
hold his crop until the market price 
is more favorable. 

“This provision is a loan, not a 
grant, and would be repaid in cash 
upon his sale of the crop,” he said. 

Mr. Bayne pointed out that the na- 
tional asscciation’s proposed plan will 
benefit others than the wheat farm- 
ers. Because of the land retirement 
and other features the amount of 
feed produced on wheat acres will 
be reduced as much as 4,600,000 tons 
a year, according to competent econ- 
omists. 

“That the feed people like our pro- 
gram is evident,” Mr. Bayne stated, 
“by the organizations which have ap- 
proved it.” 

“The government and taxpayer will 
benefit, also. While costs for export 
subsidy and land retirement will in- 
crease under the wheat marketing 
program the savings in other govern- 
ment costs will much more than off- 
set that. 

“Because operation of this program 
will result in steadily declining sur- 
pluses of both wheat and feed grains 
the costs of CCC acquisitions and 
price supports will be less and less 
each passing year and will eventually 
become totally unnecessary. Along 
with that will be a reduction in stor- 
age costs and interest thereon. 

“It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that the net saving to the gov- 
ernment in the first five years after 
the wheat marketing program 
into effect would 
he concluded. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES AGREEMENT 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that, effective 
immediately, export sales of wheat 
and wheat flour to Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor and Guatemala will be accepted 
under the terms and conditions of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
These were set forth in instructions 
to the trade July 27, 1959. 


goes 
be $3,729,580,000,”’ 


clearly defined in continuous ses- 
sions so that today’s sensational head- 
lines do not create and leave a last- 
ing impression of excessive profit- 
making by all and sundry on govern- 
ment storage business at the expense 
of the farm preducer and the general 
public. 

In the case of Congressional com- 
mittees, this admonition is most cer- 
tainly pertinent, since these Congres- 
sional officials are operating without 
formal restraints or constraints, and 
to challenge them pcses threats of 
retaliation, or even a committee de- 
cision to adjourn its hearings if the 
evidence does not develop along the 
lines hoped for or anticipated. That 
comment covers both parties, for 
neither is adverse to taking advan- 
tage of an opportunity which pre- 
sents itself. 

Profit in the storage of surplus 
government commodities does not 
lend itself to a common denominator 
of measure. To an integrated ware- 
houseman one level of profit may be 
highly satisfactory. To a _= small 
country elevator operator whose 
warehouse is blockaded with govern- 
ment grain, such a profit level may 
fail to reflect losses this small mer- 
chant ordinarily expects from his 
prime business of handling and mer- 
chandising farmer grain. 


Another Factor 


Another factor—and probably the 
most important of all—is one barely 
touched upon, but which may be the 
cornerstone of the whole issue. That 
is the break-even point of warehouse- 
men helding CCC grain surplus 
stocks, depending on the level of 
occupancy of a warehouse for vary- 
ing pericds of time. 

This shotgun type of committee ap- 
proach has the unfortunate effect of 
hitting many, including innocent by- 
standers. Handsome profits may have 
been forthcoming to some or many, 
due possibly to improved techniques 
in warehouse methods or greater in- 
dividual ingenuity of the proprietor, 
which should be disclosed as defects 
in UGSA as a general instrument, 
certainly not a cupidity or dishonesty 
of a company or individual who for 
many years has been cajoled, per- 


suaded and even threatened with in- 
tense government competition for 
failure to provide greater storage 
capacities for crops which a high 
price support program stimulated 
every season. 

One cannot fail to note that the 
chairman of this subcommittee fre- 
quently has been found in the ranks 
of the high price support addicts. 


‘Man for the Job’ 


(See story on page 31) 


Let it be said for Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, that he has 
consistently moved into higher posts 
of responsibility men within USDA 
who have earned advancement. 

This condition was repeated last 
week when the secretary issued his 
decision to make Arthur R. Gros- 
stephan deputy administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Again it must be said for the sec- 
retary that he has reached down into 
the ranks to bring up a faithful 
servant to a top post to which he is 
generously entitled, not only for long 
service, but because of his competent 
service to this agency. 

Again it must be said that Mr. 
Grosstephan not only comes well 
armed with experience in this deli- 
cate field, but who carries with him 
the exquisite handling techniques 
which have heretofore in commodity 
exchange problems been administered 
by such experts as the former CEA 
director, Rodgers Kaufman, and the 
Grosstephan predecessor, Douglas 
Bagnall. Indications are that the new 
chap on this job will achieve the pre- 
vious high level grade of administra- 
tive competence and ability which his 
predecessors have exhibited. 





SASKATCHEWAN 


(Continued from page 7) 





the opening was J. H. Wesson, C.B.E 
president of the Pool from Regina 

Among visitors attending the open- 
ing ceremony were Rcecbert P. Rode- 
myer, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City; 
Clarence L. Nelson of Burlington, 
Ont., general manager for Butler of 
Canada, and James R. Muzeen, Win- 
nipeg office of the same company 
Representing the Manitoba Bridge 
and Engineering Works were J. S. 
Campbell, general manager; G. A 
Bodie, sales manager; J. A. Ogden, 
chief engineer, and J. D. Cuddy, su- 
pervisor of grain handling installa- 
tions, all of Winnipeg. About 200 
wheat pool members and their wives 
attended the opening. 





CCC CORN 


(Continued from page 


For all these crops, including cot- 
tonseed and flaxseed, the $50,000 lim- 
itation on non-recourse 
single producer 
previous 
will apply, 
cuts back 
by 20% 





loans to any 
enacted at the 
this Congress) 
but not if the producer 
the acreage for his crop 
below his 1959 acreage. How- 
ever, he will still be able to obtain 
CCC loans or purchase agreements 
on his entire crop at time of harvest. 

But in event he has not reduced 
his acreage by the 20% requirement, 
all the CCC loan in excess of the $50,- 
000 maximum will be subject to re- 
payment tc the government within 
12 months after date of maturity, or 
such later date as may be determined 


(as 


session of 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Flour is one of the “big three” variables 
— along with milk and malt — which 
make bread fermentation and dough 
development variable too. So, if you 
want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a flour like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as con- 
sistent as any flour can from shipment 


to shipment. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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the same period, with the buying 
ending abruptly but not until as much 
as a week's production had been 
booked. 

The business was sparked by a 10¢ 
price concession offered by mills in 
order to get their trade covered with 
round lot bookings. Interest was 
mostly for cracker-cookie type flour 
but some small lots of cake flour 
were included. The bookings were 
confined almost entirely to bakers in 
the central states and in most cases 
cover their needs for 30 to 60 days 
ahead. 

Quotations Feb. 19, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6, top hard $6.55, 
ordinary $5.80; cake $6.90, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.95, clears 
$4.60; hard winter short patent $5.70, 
standard $5.55, clears $5.30; spring 
short patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.85; Chicago: High ratio $6.93@7, 
short patent $5.95@6.05, clears $4.85 
@5.05; cookie and cracker flours 
$5.35 cottons, $5.15 papers. 


Little Activity 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


The slow demand for flour in Texas 
continued last week and sales prob- 
ably did not amount to more than 5% 
to 10% of capacity. Running time 
was down to an average of five days 
and will likely be further curtailed 
unless some business develops. Prices 
were unchanged except that clears 
were down another 5¢ 

Active trading was alternately good 
and dull in the Oklahoma City area, 


with the week’s average “slow.” Mills 
were able to run at capacity, a com- 
fortable 5 to 6 day average, which 
enabled proper maintenance of plants. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour but declined 2¢ on bakery. 

Quotations Feb. 19, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.69@5.79; 
95% standard patent $5.59@5.69, 
straight grade $5.54@5.64; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons, standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60, 
first clears $4.25@4.35, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Slow 


The Buffalo flour market remained 
in the doldrums last week. Sales con- 
sisted of a moderate amount of small 
lots for prompt shipment. 

Kansas flour consumers continued 
to shy away from the market even 
though the trade believes their sup- 
plies are running low. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
2¢ lower. Kansas was down 3¢. Cake, 
pastry and clear flours held un- 
changed. Export activity was below a 
week ago. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company's shipping directions were 
good and this should be the best 
month of the season. 

Local bakeries’ sales continued on 
the downside. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Flour output was below a week ago 
and a year ago. One mill worked 6 
days; three worked 5 days; one 4% 
days and the remaining mill worked 
445 days. 

One mill increased its running time 
from the previous week by 1 day; one 
cut its running time by 2 days; one 
by 1 day; one by % day and the 
other two mills held steady. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.32@6.52, short 
$6.02@6.22, standard $5.92@6.17, 
straight $6.12, first clear $5.30@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.77@6.18, stand- 
ard $5.62@6.08, first clear $5.32G 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06G 
7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.30 @5.49, first clear $4.35@4.89. 


Production, Buying 
Off on Pacific Coast 


The domestic demand for flour in 
the Pacific Northwest was confined 
to scattered fill-in sales to local bak- 
eries. Running time has decreased 
with mills now back to a normal five- 
day grinding schedule. 

New export flour bookings were 
also slow. Mill production for Febru- 
ary is only fair and March and April 
do not promise heavy runs at the 
moment. 

Quotations Feb. 19, Portland: High 
gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, clears 
$6.74, Bluestem bakers $6.56, cake 
$7.05, pastry $6.05, pie $5.70, whole 
wheat $6.22, graham $5.82, cracked 
wheat $5.77, crushed wheat $6.32; 
Seattle: Family patent flour 5 and 
10-lb. sizes, $10.10; pastry flour in 
100-lb. cottons, $5.10. 


Domestic Sales 
Fair in Canada 


Production throughout Canada is 
steady and there is little or no change 
noted in the volume of domestic sales 
which have been fairly good. 

Quotations Feb. 20, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers $4.80@5; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $6.20@6.30 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers’ flour $4.95@5 in 100-Ib. pa- 
pers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; bulk 
delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 











West Coast Business 
Boosts Export Trade 


The export flour trade, which was 
drifting listlessly through another 
dull week, gained impetus at the close 
of the period with a moderate vol- 
ume of flour business worked. Most 
of the business was confined to the 
West Coast with bookings to Saudi 
Arabia, Japan and Colombia. 

One of the current prime factors 
in export is the potential buying of 
flour by the United Arab Republic. 
Last week this buying was postponed 
for the second time when UAR pur- 
chasers again rejected mill offers as 
too high. Another effort towards 
agreement in price is anticipated in 
the current week. 

Other recent export business in- 
volved 8,300 tons to Saigon from the 
West Coast and smaller lots to El 
Salvador, Nigeria and Cambodia. 
There was also a small volume 
booked for the Philippines. 

Contracts were awarded during the 
week by a Canadian government 
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purchasing agency for somewhat less 
than 3,000 gross long tons of flour 
for shipment during the first half of 
March to Ceylon under the Colombo 
Plan, quotations for which were re- 
quested Feb. 11. 

Canadian overseas flour exports de- 
clined from 328,300 ecwt. to 215,600 
for the week ended Feb. 18, but the 
movement of 91,300 ewt. to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
was down only 7,400 ewt. for the 
seven day period. 


Rye 

A 5¢ price increase brought only 
moderate improvement in the de- 
mand for rye flour in the nationwide 
pattern. Sales were mostly fill-in 
bookings with no real volume report- 
ed in any of the country’s markets. 

Quotations Feb. 19, Chicago: White 
patent $4.54@4.75, medium $4.34@ 
4.55, dark $3.84@4; Buffalo: White 
$5.24@5.29, medium $5.04@5.09, dark 
$4.49@4.54; Pittsburgh: White $5.08 
@5.14, medium $4.79@4.88, dark 
$4.34@4.58, rye meal $4.33@4.64; 
Minneapolis: White $4.42@4.52, medi- 
um $4.22@4.32, dark $3.67@3.77. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
seasonally good throughout Canada 
with prices firm. Mills are operating 
only part time and there is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 

Quotations Feb. 20, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





balance of February and into March 
seemed to have some psychological 
effect on the feed market the first 
day or two. 

However, by the middle of the 
week, demand dried up rather notice- 
ably and offerings became relatively 
plentiful; too much so for the incon- 
sequential demand that was current. 
While slower trade has been experi- 
enced on occasion, the week probably 
was the poorest in several months. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Middlings 
$36.50, standard bran $36, red dog 
$42. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market was 
only moderately active last week. 
Prices were firm and higher, stem- 
ming in part from slower flour mill 
running time and a cold wave that 








"Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
‘(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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_,. At This Time 
Last Year .. 


FLOUR 


Buyers of springs and soft wheat flours kept 
the markets lively for a while as they rounded 
out old contracts with fairly substantial exten- 
sions almost up to new crop time. Sales, as a 
rule, were not of spectacular size and rarely 
ranged beyond 30- to 60-day extensions. it was 
the second consecutive week of more than 
average activity, however, following closely the 
heavy bookings of hard wheat flours which 
took place in the previous week 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed markets were dominated by an 
undertone of weakness, the result of slow de- 
mand from formula feed mixers. With running 
time across the country at just about five 
days, supplies were not pressing excessively 
on the market, and price declines were mod- 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures softened as a result of some 
of the heaviest downward pressures exerted 
in several weeks. These included a decline in 
export workings, though there was promise of 
renewed activity, and the final government 
report on impoundings of 1958 crop wheat. 


PBA BABA PPP P I 


spread eastward over the _ nation. 
Middlings found a ready market 
around the $30 Kansas City level but 
only limited quantities moved at 
prices above that point. Bran was 
helped by a steady demand from the 
eastern states. 

Buying interest was _ noticeably 
lighter late in the week and prices 
appeared to be heavy. Offerings, how- 
ever, were not being pushed as mills 
were in a comfortable position on 
output for a week ahead. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Sacked bran 
$41.50@42, shorts $41.50@42; bulk 
bran $36@36.50, shorts $37@37.50, 
middlings $37 @37.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was slightly easier last week. De- 
spite a growing tighter supply situ- 
ation bran prices were off 50¢ for 
the week. Middlings were in ample 
supply and values eased off about $1. 
Buyers were still operating on a 
hand to mouth basis and only con- 
tracting for immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. Mill agents were not 
forcing sales of bran, but on mid- 
dlings they were quite aggressive. 

Quotations Feb. 20: Bran, sacked 
$52, bulk $47; middlings sacked 
$51.50@52.50, bulk $46.50@ 47. 

Buffalo: There was some trading in 
bran and middlings on Feb. 16 and 
17 but after that sales quieted. 
Prices, however, held an earlier ad- 
vance. Mixers’ needs continued to be 
meager. Supplies were fairly com- 
fortable and local prices were about 
right on western levels. Running 
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time ranged from 4% to 6 days. The 
sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings remained unchanged at $6.50. 
Bulk and sacked bran and middlings 
ended $2.50 to $3 higher. Red dog 
was steady. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Bulk bran $40 
@40.50, sacked $46.50@47.50; bulk 
middlings $40@41.50, sacked $46 50@G 
18.50; bulk red dog $42@43, sacked 
$46 @ 47.50. 

Pacific Coast: The Pac'fic North- 
west millfeed market was unchanged 
once again with millrun being offered 
at $36 ton, bulk. Six hundred tons of 
millfeed were sold to Japan during 
the week for March shipment, and an 
additional 500 tons were purchased 
for May and June shipment. However, 
supplies appear to be adequate to 
meet these shipments. The California 
market continues to be weak with 
prices on millrun down about $1.50 
ton. The domestic demand was lim- 
ited to an occasional car for prompt 
shipment. 

Quotations Feb. 19, Seattle: Mill- 
run $36 bulk, $39 sacked; standard 
middlings $42 bulk, $45 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $34@35 bulk, sacked 
$3@4 over, middlings $8 over. 

Canada: Milifeeds are in fairly 
good demand at unchanged prices 
and stocks continue to move to east- 
ern Canada and British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are quite small. Quotations Feb. 20, 
Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $37@40 
in the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$38 @ 43; middlings $41@45. All prices 
cash carlots in sacks. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. Toronto-Montreal: Bran $48@ 
49, shorts $50@51, middlings $54@ 
55, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 


Harbormaster Unit 
Urged for Twin Ports 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Twin Ports 
harbor needs a harbormaster unit to 
enforce regulations in view of grow- 
ing shipping activity, said Robert T. 
Smith, Duluth port director. 

He reported an increase in general 
cargo is expected next year and grain 
companies anticipate a rise in their 
field. 

“We're faced with ship traffic con- 
gestion unless steps are taken,” he 
declared at the first meeting of the 
Duluth-Superior harbor rules advis- 
ory committee in the Alworth build- 
ing. 

He suggested that in future meet- 
ings the committee could propose 
rules for consideration by the city 
councils of Duluth and Superior. Any 
fines would be imposed by the coun- 
cils, he added. 
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tra exhibition space. The plans of 
the exhibitors added up to one of 
the most comprehensive collections 
of equipment ever staged, he assured 
his listeners. 

Already, sOme overseas members 
of the association had made arrange- 
ments to be present, he reported. 

Mr. Swinger turned the meeting 
over to Mr. Wingfield whose first 
task was to introduce Robert Pease, 
Jr., vice president of CM&E who oc- 
cupied the spot normally described 
as “welcome from management.” But 
Mr. Pease pulled a switch—-he de- 
scribed his talk as a “challenge from 
management” and called upon the 
operative millers to go to work on 
cutting costs, particularly labor costs. 

He pinpointed the reduced revenue 
resulting from changing package size 
and traced the changes made in the 
past few years which saw 100’s give 
place to 25's and to 2’s and 5’s, thence 
into bulk delivery. 

George E. Swarbreck, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, showed the 
movie of a TV show produced in 
Minneapolis recently dealing with the 
growth of flour milling in the Upper 
Midwest. He advised the millers to 
be salesmen for their products by 
talking to their relatives and friends 
about the goodness that is in bread. 
“You are your own best advertising 
agents for your product,” he said. 

Herb Vanderlip, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., described his company’s 
recent developments aimed at serv- 
ing the flour milling industry, point- 
ing out that research into the indus- 
try’s needs had been stepped up 
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considerably in the past 18 months 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, described his experience in 
Russia during a recent visit. He told 
the millers that foreign contacts were 
invaluable and though no Russians 
had visited K-State in recent years, 
his staff had devoted 298 man days 
in the course of a year to inspections 
by foreign visitors. 

While the accent at K-State would 
remain on the four year college 
course, plans were being made to 
introduce short courses, he stated 
during a section of his talk devoted 
to university activity. 

Paul Berg, a feed mill consultant, 
presented an exposition on the use 
of automation in the feed milling in- 
dustry and pinpointed the similari- 
ties with problems in the flour mill- 
ing industry. 

The allied trades joined to enter- 
tain the millers at a cocktail party 
prior to the dinner. 

Jack Higgenbotham, 
named vice chairman to serve with 
Mr. Wingfield and Dan McAllister, 
CM&E, continues as national com- 
mitteeman. John Street, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., is secretary of the dis- 
trict. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRRIGATION SPENDING 

OTTAWA —An increase of $2,440,- 
000 is planned by the federal govern- 
ment in spending on western irriga- 
tion and water storage projects. The 
biggest single increase will be for the 
South Saskatchewan river project on 
which the government plans to spend 
$11,135,000 in the fiscal year starting 
April 1, compared with $7,940,000 in 
the current year. 


CM&E, was 
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Hearings on Rail 
Rates Continuing 
In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—The Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation is continuing 
its hearings for Western Canada be- 
fore returning to Eastern Canada. 
Hearings in Winnipeg have been 
completed and the sittings at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, have not ended. The 
commission will hear briefs at Ed- 
monton, Alta., and Victoria and Van- 
couver, B.C. 

All briefs stressed the importance 
of maintaining the statutory rates 
on export grain and grain products 
under the terms of the Crow’s Nest 
Agreement. It is strongly argued in 
many quarters that the Crow’s Nest 
rates continue lucrative to the rail- 
ways and that the transportation 
companies are seeking abrogation of 
the agreement to increase the reve- 
nue from grain to offset losses in 
other departments. 

Premier Roblin of Manitoba argued 
that the statutory Crow’s Nest grain 
rates must be retained, and the Mani- 
toba government is opposed to the 
railway’s request for a subsidy—des- 
ignated as a subsidy to the western 
farmer—to cover grain movement 
under the Crow’s Nest Agreement. 
The statutory grain rates are not a 
burden, he said. 

He further contended that trans- 
continental rates, which presently ac- 
tually allow railways to select cen- 
ters “which will be allowed to com- 
pete in a given market,” should re- 
flect geographic position. At present, 
regarding general traffic, it is cheap- 
er to ship from Toronto to Vancouver 
than from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 
On shipments from Vancouver to 
eastern Canada the rates are 
than from Winnipeg to points in east- 
ern Canada. 

The brief submitted by Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, referring to the effect 
of transportation costs on the prairie 
farmers, stated: “They know that 
they continued to pay the same 
freight rates in times of low prices 
and in times when general economic 
conditions in Canada were poor. They 
are particularly concerned, therefore, 
about increases in_ transportation 
caused by generally buoyant econom- 
ic conditions in a period when the 
agricultural economy is depressed.” 


less 


Suggestion Made 
The brief further suggested that 
mistakes made by the railways in 
the past in over-construction of 
branch lines should not be charged 
in any cost study, ‘and further that 
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these branch lines were not con- 
structed solely for the grain move- 
ment.” 

In regard to branch line abandon- 
ment, it was recommended that the 
abandonment programs of the rail- 
ways should be disclosed, rather than 
hidden, so that provincial and muni- 
cipal governments, industry and the 
public can see the over-all picture 
and the purpose. 

The brief also stated that the stat- 
utory grain rates in Manitoba, ‘‘con- 
sidering the characteristics of the 
movement, are more economical than 
other bulk movements over similar 
distances.” 

In addition, most briefs criticized 
transportation policies that forced 
western shippers to pay high freight 
rates and thereby subsidizing low 
freight rates for the economic bene- 
fit of central Canada. 

The Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation was appointed to inquire 
into all problems relating to railway 
transportation in Canada, the causes 
and to recommend solutions. In an- 
nouncing the appointment of the 
Royal Commission in the House of 
Commons, May 13, 1959, Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker stated: “To make 
it clear beyond question, the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Rates are part of a bar- 
gain that was made between the rail- 
ways and government on the one 
hand, and settlers who went west on 
the other hand. We intend, insofar as 
this government is concerned, to see 
to it that that contract shall not be 
broken.” Despite this statement, 
the Crow’s Nest rates have been the 
main issue of discussion since the 
hearings began in eastern Canada in 
early December. 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Soy Plant Shut Down 


TOLEDO, OHIO The soybean 
processing mill of General Mills, Inc., 
in Rossford has been shut down for 
about two weeks because of “unstable 
market conditions,” it was announced 
this week. The plant has about 60 
employees. 
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A. R. Grosstephan OFFERS REQUESTED FOR 
Appointed to New FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


x CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
Commodity Post director, Cincinnati office, Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service, announced 

(See Capital Comment that offers have been requested to 

page 27) supply 69,666,400 Ib. of flour and 30,- 

923,500 Ib. of cornmeal for donation 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- to U.S. private welfare organizations 
ment of Agriculture has announced for distribution abroad and for ex- 
the appointment of Arthur R. Gros- port under the International Coopera- 
stephan as deputy tion Administration PL 480 (Title 

administrator Of yf) Program. Of the 69,666,400 Ib. 

the Commodity our, 15,737,450 Ib. will be bleached 

Exchange Author- 41) purpose flour, 39,361,750 Ib. will be 

ity. Mr. Grosste- leached bread flour, 4,062,600 Ib. will 

phan has been di- pe bleached whole wheat flour, 8,100,- 

rector of the Com- 000 Ib. will be unbleached all purpose 

pliance and Trade our and 2,404,600 Ib. will be un- 

Practice Division bjeached bread flour. The cornmeal 


of CEA since 1955, will be degermed cornmeal. 
= aa - 
having had 22 
years experience 
in compliance 
’ 
work. Quaker Oats’ Income 
Last year Mr. Grosstephan re- . 
ceived a sustained superior service Up for Six Months 
award for exceptional ability and ef- CHICAGO 
fectiveness in directing investigations 
and compliance work for CEA. 





A. R. Grosstephan 


Donold B. Lourie, 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
announced net income for the six 

Born in Chicago, he was educated months ended Dec. 31, 1959, as $1.93 
in the public schools there. In 1925 a share on common stock, compared 
he was graduated from the Univer- with $1.86 a share for the same pe- 
sity of Illinois with a B.S. degree riod the year 
in agriculture. After graduation he 
was employed for 12 years in grain 
warehousing and merchandising at 
the Chicago offices of two large grain 
firms. In 1937 he joined the depart- 


before. 

“Over a period of years our first 
six months’ earnings have been bet- 
ter than the second six months of 
our fiscal year,” he said. “This will 
: ] no doubt be true this year. However, 
ment as investigator in the Chicago our total volume is holding up well 
office of CEA. and we are looking forward to an- 

Mr. Grosstephan was in the U.S. _ other good year.” 

Army in World War I and, from Seatecsiad of Cancttaded Wiens 
early 1942 until 1946, saw service Six months ended Dec. 31, 
overseas. He was awarded the Bronze 1959 1958 
Star dal. : attaine » prade Net sales .. $163, 170,191 $165,310,339 

t ir medal, and attained the grade oak Gt cubis anke 118°800'843 122'386'948 
of colonel. He is at present a colonel _ Selling, general and 
j >» reserve whic > as 0 administrative ex- 
in the reserve, in hich he has been cee 29.520.295  28.784.519 
active for 34 years. 





, : I f 
Returning to the department in “anatebieke ie $ 14,849,053 $ 14,138,872 
1946, he became chief of investiga- Other income 1,489,043 1,332,645 


tions and compliance in the CEA Chi- ["come cherges ... sha ae ont 088 
cago office. In 1954 he came to Wash- Income before federal 
ington as assistant director of CEA’s SS ae ee 15.583.636 $ 14,829,972 
Compliance and Trade Practice Divi- Federal and foreign iprhs 

sion. He has headed that division income faxes . 7,977,082 7,441,674 
since Jan. of 1955. Net 








income .........$ 7,606,554 $ 7,388,098 
Mr. Grosstephan and his wife make Note: Provisions for depreciation included in 


P A : a the above statement aggregated $2,571,124 in 
their home in Alexandria, Va. 1959 and $2,410,728 in 1958. 





PRESENTATION—Roy K. Durham, formerly with the Pillsbury Co., has 
been surveying wheat and flour needs in South America. He was recently 
presented with a formal report of his findings by the Colombian minister of 
agriculture. The survey by Mr. Durham was conducted jointly with Edward 
F. Seeborg, Grain and Feed Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The presentation was made in the presence of the 
heads of all interested industries. Pictured while it was made were, left to 
right, Jack L. Smith, Wheat Market Development Service, Lima, Peru; Dr. 
Henry Hopp, agricultural attache, American embassy, Bogota, Colombia; Dr. 
Gilberto Arango Londono, minister of agriculture; Mr. Durham; Richard 
Breeuwer, Comestibles La Rosa, S. A., and Gordon Boals, director of the 
export department, the Millers National Federation, Washington. 
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Great Plains Official Walter H. Toberman 


Dies in Missouri 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO Walter 


Advises in 
in Report 
P a ’ H. Toberman, 80, Missouri Secretary 
Of Marketing Lag of State since 1948 and founder of 
the Toberman Grain Co. in St. Louis 

OGALLALA. NEB “The U.S. in 1904, died recently at Memorial 
wheat industry has failed to keep Hospital here 
pace with its competitors in the Euro- Mr. Toberman had been a member 
pean market,” Harvey Bross of Man- ° the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
hattan, Kansas, reported here Feb. 19. Since 1912, serving three terms as a 

Mr. Bross, who has returned from “irector and as president in 1942. 
an assignment as European director He also served three terms as a 
for the Great Plains Wheat Market rector of the National Hay Assn 
Development Assn., said that other 2nd was elected its president in 1929 
leading wheat-exporting nations have 1” addition he was a member of the 
made remarkable improvements in Grain and Feed Dealers National 
their marketing systems. Assn. 

Mr. Bross’ report was delivered at Mr. Toberman is survived by his 
the quarterly meeting of the regional widow, Mrs. Estella Toberman; a 
associations’ board of directors. The S00, Walter I. Toberman of Fast St. 
market development program is sup- Louis, and two grandsons, David and 
ported by the Nebraska Wheat Com- Tom Toberman 
mission, the Nebraska Wheat Grow- Also surviving are a nephew, May- 
ers Assn., the Colorado Wheat Ad- Macon FE. Toberman of National 
ministrative Committee, the Kansas City, Ill., who with Walter I. Tober- 
Wheat Commission, and the Kansas ™€an is associated with the grain 
Association of Wheat Growers. firm; another nephew, Voris Tober- 

“Meanwhile,” he said, “our com- ™an of East St. Louis, and a niece, 
petitive position slipped because we Mrs. Ethel Hicks of St. Louis. 

did not modernize our marketing sys- 
tem to keep step with the needs of 


wheat buyers and processors.” Acme-Evans Flours 


Mr. Bross explained that the Eu- Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ropean office was set up in Rotter- 


dam by the Great Plains association ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
in an attempt to recapture markets Indianapolis 9, Indiana 

for U.S. wheat. “Through this office, 
Wwe are pinpointing our problems. Em- 
phasis is placed on personal contact 


and personal service. We are build- CAHOKIA FLOUR C0 
ing a respect for U.S. wheat growers "7 


and their objectives. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Public Relations 
“From this base we can restore 
our competitive situation. The value 
of our public relations efforts can 
be measured by our ability to sell PAPER SACKS 


our products when the price and 


quality of our wheat are similar to FOR MILLERS 


a ag our foreign competitors,” he The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Mr. Bross pointed out that there tse f 

is a trend to American-type super- 
markets and mechanized bakeries on Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
the European continent. ‘“Conveni- 
ence foods,’ such as breakfast foods, DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 
cake mixes, and other highly proc- MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
essed cereal foods will become wide- SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
ly accepted by European consumers DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
in the next 10 years, he predicted. vena ae Sawer 

—~BREAD |S THE STAFF Or LIFE 


WORKMAN DIES 
TRENTON, KY.—A grain ware- Pl 1; - mS P I h I 
house workman, John Petersen, was RBE« l 7 
smothered to death in a wheat stor- BAKERY FLOURS 


age facility here recently. The work- 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
































man was trapped when he fell into 
loose grain being loaded into a near- General Offices: Denver, C 
by truck. 


iorad 





SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 

GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA ( 
CANADIA 


for bread 


4 bagged or of distinctive 


bulk 


flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


~ The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New Engtand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 

961 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





21 W, 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














LIEBENOW 


(Conitnued from page 3) 





Liebenow stated, “because it is mor- 
ally wrong,” adding that “our gov- 
ernment was never designed to guar- 
antee economic aid or security to any 
one group of individuals. We are 
committed to the system of free en- 


terprise, which is something that 
should be remembered on election 
day.” 


“We have managed to price our- 
selves cut of the world market for 
many agricultural commodities,” said 
Mr. Liebenow, “while accumulating 
astronomical surpluses of farm com- 
modities in the federal stockpile (an 


ever normal granary if there ever 
was one, with apologies to Henry 
Wallace II).” 

“By continued support of basic 


farm products at unrealistically high 
levels, we have long since created 
an ‘umbrella,’ under which shelter 
from competition, other countries 
have been able to nurture and develop 
their own competitive agricultural 
industries. Our assurance of such 
high prices to the American farmer 
has definitely promoted a boom in 
both cotton and tobacco farming in 
portions of Africa,’ asserted Mr. 
Liebenow. 
Grain Storage 
Touching on the matter of grain 
storage facilities and the rather re- 
cent “concern” expressed in some 
Congressional quarters over the high 
cost of storing mountains of govern- 
ment grain “bought” by loaning more 
to growers than the commodity was 
worth, Mr. Liebenow used a quota- 
tion from Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, made as a ges- 
ture of sympathy to those “just 
awakening” to the fact that this is 
a costly, indefensible—and  neces- 
sarily wasteful—matter: 
this is what results from 
continuance of an outmoded and 
unrealistic program—and I am 
sure it would have been far more 
costly and wasteful had the feder- 
al government attempted to handle 
this vast storage problem . E 


Speaking of the right to bid com- 
petitively for farm products, the 
Board of Trade spokesman said in 
part: “Opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has already proven of bene- 
fit to midwestern farmers. They can 
now market in several directions, not 
just one. They can choose the best 


bid made from a North Atlantic or 
Gulf port or from Chicago, all of 
which can now export as well as 








store Recently revised rail- 
freight rate structures have since 
boosted the track country station 
price for wheat, corn and soybeans 
about 324¢ bu., and I think this is 
the finest kind of support we can 
give to farmers.”’ 

As he has done in recent talks, 
Mr. Liebenow mentioned the theory 
advanced by a well-known English 
educator now lecturing at Berkeley, 
Cal., with respect to bureaucracy 
tending to reproduce itself which in 
effect represents a “sprouting of 
organization for organization’s sake.” 
Elaborating on the point made by 
Professor Parkinson, the board of 
trade official said that it was crystal 
clear “the bigger the farm program 
and the greater the participation in 
it, the more expensive becomes stor- 
age of the defaulted collateral, and 
automatically, administration of the 
law.” 


grain. 


Election Year 

“Since 1960 is an election year,” 
Mr. Liebenow said, “this is an ap- 
propriate time to demonstrate our 
public dissatisfaction and displeasure 
with the political opportunism of 
Congressmen, and to try and vote 
some log:c back into our government. 
Pcssibly both political parties plan 
to soft-pedal the farm problem. They 
should not be permitted to do so. 

“I have some criteria which I be- 
lieve could be used as a set of stand- 
ards to judge the real value of the 
various farm programs or schemes 
that might be proposed, and I would 
like you to consider these points: 
@ Does it encourage gradual adjust- 
ment to basic economic conditions, 
such as supply, market demand, con- 


sumer _ preferences, technological 
trends, changing tastes, population 
trends? 


@ Does it protect the basic and min- 
imum capital needed to supply the 
nation’s domestic and export require- 
ments? 

@ Does it treat all producers equit- 
ably as to commodities produced or 
size of operation, and does it permit 
the farmer reasonable freedom in 
planning and management of his farm 
business? 
@ Does it promote stable 
ment, conservation of natural re- 
sources, foster the research, devel- 
opment and dissemination of effective 
and efficient production and market- 
ing methods? 

@ Does it base farm income on be- 
ing earned by producing for market 
to satisfy wants and needs? 

@ Does it stabilize the farm economy 
by helping to even out short-term 
erratic fluctuations in prices, pro- 
duction and consumption, arising 


manage- 








PLANT EXPANSION—Currently under construction is this new addition at 
the southern plant of Screw Conveyor Corp. at Winona, Miss. The addition 
comprises 45,000 sq. ft. indicated by the circled section in the birds-eye view 
above. It consists of a group of masonry buildings which will house enlarged 
structural fabricating departments. This is designed to permit greater flexi- 
bility in the manufacture of Kewanee hydraulic truck dumpers and increase, 
as well, the production of screw conveyors, troughing, “Hammond” and “Win- 
ona” elevator buckets, screw-lifts, Super-Flo conveyor and other fabricated 
products. The new addition will bring the total manufacturing area of the 


plant to about 145,000 sq. ft. 
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from uncontrollable 
does it, under the 
zation,” 
of balance between production and 
supply on one hand and demand and 


sources? 
name of 
drive agriculture further out 


Or, 
“stabili- 


use on the other? 

@ Does it entail heavy public ex- 
pense? If so, what is the benefit to 
the public interest bought by the 
outlays? 

@ Does it foster and encourage ad- 


justment of farm people toward their 
most economically productive and re- 
warding employment? 

@lIs it based on realistic economic 
and technological conditions? Or, is 
it tied to some ‘histcrical’ base, or 
some arbitrary relationship between 
segments of the economy of the na- 
tional society?” 

Grecian Parable 

In closing, Mr. Liebenow 
mention of an anc‘ent Grecian par- 
able propounded when Greece was 
suffering from considerable economic 
distress: 

All of the economists in the king’s 
realm were given the task of writing 
some simple, practical laws to guide 
the country’s economy. At the end of 
one year, they gave the ruler a solid 
100 volumes, cataloged as “A Guide 
to Economics.” 

Completely d'sgusted, the king or- 
dered half of the group of economists 
to be put to death and gave the other 
half another year to do the job. This 
was done year after year, until only 
one economist remained 

“With nine short words,” said the 
board president, “‘this lone survivor 
came up with the basic law of econ- 
omics, one that has and always will 
stand the test of time. It reads: 
‘There is no such thing as a free 
meal.’ ”’ 


made 


Kiwanis Talk 

Appearing as speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Portland Kiwanis 
Club the following day, Mr. Liebenow 
took “The Farm Problem—A Year of 
Reckoning” for discussion; taking up 
where he left off before the hardware 
and implement dinner. 


“The farm program,” he said, “is 


receiving a kind of nefarious sub- 
versive support from the hierarchy 
of bureaucrats hired to administer 


the program and who paint dire pic- 
tures of what they say ‘might cccur’ 
if the program was abolished. Al- 
though the farm-bloc is in reality a 
very small segment of the national 
population, the tools of these men 
these bureaucrats both in the USS. 
Department of Agriculture and in 
other areas of the federal govern- 
ment—are uncontrolled spending and 
uncontrolled taxation. As a _ result, 
we the public, find ourselves being 
bribed into the antithesis of freedom 
and what’s worse, with our own 
money.” 

As he did the day previous, the 
board of trade president again 
brought the name of the well-known 
British educator, Professor Parkin- 
son, into the discussion when he men- 
tioned the latter’s theory suggest:ng 
that the only sound way to deter- 
mine the national tax ability is tc 
base it on the gross national income. 

“Furthermore,” said Mr. Liebenow, 
“Prof. Parkinson is somewhat aghast 
at our federal budget-making, where 
each department of the government 


submits an estimate as to what it 
thinks it will require—or possibly 
ought to have-—in order to operate 


during the ensuing year. Instead of 
this, the professor feels that each de- 
partment should be assigned a sum 
to fulfill its rightful functions each 
fiscal year—that and nothing more.” 

Touching on the budget which 
Congress will be passing on in the 
coming months, and with particular 
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reference to Mr. Eisenhower's state- 
ment that there might be a $ billion 
surplus left over, President Liebenow 
said: “Congress is already dreaming 
of ways and means to spend it. Ac- 
tually, that money is not surplus at 
all as long as we have such an un- 
wieldy and astronomical debt. Any 
monies that might be saved from 
‘balancing’ the budget and from elim- 
ination of the farm program would 
serve as a very tidy payment against 
the national debt of $290 billion. 

“Put into a nutshell,” he observed, 
“it appears that our past efforts both 
as a nation and as individuals, are 
being hampered and deflected by 
bureaucratic government. Such things 
as our incredibly unrealistic farm pro- 
gram, the loss of our agricultural and 
industrial world markets, our inabil- 
ity to effectively curb and restrain 
unscrupulous union power and the 
continuing weakening of the Ameri- 
can dollar, if not stopped and soon, 
will be a grim comeuppance for all 
of us—labor, management, farmers 
and just plain folks.” 

In closing, Mr. Liebenow said, 
“Now is the time to do these things: 
prune drastically the number of fed- 
eral bureaucrats on the pay rolls; 
clip back the budget; limit govern- 
ment to its proper house-keeping and 
policing functions—and above all 
to get the government out of busi- 
ness and, what’s equally important, 
keep it out.” 





ASBE 


(Continued from page 10) 





production personnel from foreman 
to top management, including a pro- 
gram to obtain this goal. 

Walter N. Clissold, Baking Indus- 
try, Washington, will conduct the 
“Interview of Visitors and Other 
Countries.”” This feature serves to 
acquaint members personally with 
members of the society from other 
lands, as well as giving some insight 
of baking methods in other parts of 
the world. 

The final presentation of the day, 
“Wrapping and Packaging Equipment 
to Handle New Packaging Materials,” 
will be a thorough discussion and 
comparison of various machines and 
attachments to handle new wrapping 
materials. Kenneth R. Rand, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, will present this subject. 

Baked Foods Display 

The baked foods display takes 
place Tuesday, late afternoon and 
evening. William L. Grewe, Chicago, 
and his co-chairman, Henri H. Dutz, 
Chicago, with their hard working 
committee, will devote all day to 
setting up by type of product nearly 
3,000 samples of baked foods col- 
lected from all sections of the coun- 
try by society members and about 
30 cooperating allied firms. The dis- 
play will open immediately after ad- 
journment of the afternoon session. 
Admission will be by badge only. The 
display will remain open continuous- 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address: ‘“Topri’', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
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ly until 10:30 p.m. At 9:30 p.m. mem- 
bers will be permitted to sample the 
products displayed. Removal from the 
display room of any of the products 
displayed will not be permitted. 

On Tuesday evening alumni of the 
American Institute of Baking will 
hold their annual dinner meeting in 
the Michigan Room. 

Wednesday, March 9, the third day 
of the annual ASBE meeting will be- 
gin at 7 a.m. in the Polynesian Room. 
Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., will 
produce another of his famous “Early 
Bird Breakfast” shows. The ‘“Pine- 
apple of Politeness’’ will have a fast- 
moving show of professional perform- 
ers, paced by Mr. Cobb, whose repu- 
tation as a master of ceremonies is 
well known. 

Program Chairman Rohrbach and 
his assistants have arranged for two 
papers which will be of interest to 
bakers seeking more knowledge on 
how to properly proof and cool bread 
and rolls. 

Chairman for the Wednesday mor- 
ning session will be Thomas F. Kee- 
gan, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y., who will be introduced by 
Lewis P. MacAdams, Food Industries 
Co., Dallas, Texas, second vice presi- 
dent. 

“Bread and Roll Proofing” will be 
the first subject, handled by Robert 
G. Sutherin, Read Standard Division, 
Capitol Products Corp., York, Pa. 
Methods and controls necessary to 
obtain maximum efficiency in bread 
and roll proofing will be explained. 

“Bread and Roll Cooling” will be 
the subject of H. Ray Garble, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
The use of proper controls and meth- 
ods in cooling bread and rolls in or- 
der to retain the maximum “fresh- 
ness” will be explained. 

Formulation 

Vaughn W. Ball, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco, will talk on 
“Formulation and Production of Va- 
riety Breads.” New, popular variety 
breads will be discussed, including 
formulation and production sugges 
tions. 

There will be time allotted for dis- 
cussion immediately following 
presentation. 

At noon on Wednesday, the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
will hold its annual luncheon for 
members present at the meeting. 

The chairman of the Wednesday 
afternoon, March 9, session will be 
Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. 

“Production of Sweet Yeast and 
Rolled-In Doughs”’ will be the subject 
presented by Charles Blumm, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Production pointers will be of- 
fered, also techniques to apply to im- 
proving production methods. 

“Latest Ideas For Coffee Cake and 
Sweet Roll Varieties, Fillings and 
Toppings” is the subject of William 
Ogilvy, the Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis. A variety of shapes, fillings 
and toppings that can be used as 
business builders will be discussed. 

John H. Guill, Jr., chief, Chicago 
district, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, will interpret the “1958 Addi- 
tives for Amendment As It Applies 
to Baked Foods.” This is a timely 
topic since this amendment goes into 
effect March 6, 1960. 

The session will close with “New 
and Useful Gadgets’ presented by 
William M. Schieb, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. This talk 
will demonstrate by slides many use- 
ful devices designed by production 
people to simplify everyday produc- 
tion problems. 

On Wednesday evening at 8 p.m. 
there will be the ever-popular bull 


each 


session presided over by Don F. Co- 
pell, W. E. Long Co., Chicago. The 
program participants of the first 
three days have been invited to be 
present to answer questions from the 
floor relating to their subjects. Those 
members attending the meeting for 
the first time are specially urged to 
attend this session. 
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Continental Bakin 
Set Sales, Income 


Records in 1959 


RYE, N.Y.—Sales and income both 
set new high marks for Continental 
Baking Co. during 1959, the company 
reported. Sales, at $385,941,474, in- 
creased 17.66% over the $328,003,511 
of 1958. Of this increase, $32,750,727 
came from recent acquisitions, and 
$15,187,336 in larger sales from facil- 
ities owned during both years. Net 
income, at $9,323,019 was up 5.19% 
from the $8,855,473 earned the previ- 
ous year. 

The proportion of income to sales 
declined to 2.42% from 2.70%. The 
annual report explains this as largely 
the result of strikes in several plants 
and sales agencies over reducing the 
work week, and two briefer walkouts 
over wages. The prolonged steel strike 
also reduced sales in several impor- 
tant markets, the report states, and 
costs continued to rise generally with- 
out corresponding increases in bakery 
product prices. 

Income per share of common stock 
declined to $4.60 per share from the 
$4.83 of 1958, due to the increase in 
the average number of shares out- 
standing from 1,686,339 to 1,872,258. 
The report states that all divisions 
were operating profitably at year- 
end except the Omar retail division, 
where rehabilitation problems proved 
more extensive than had been antici- 
pated when Omar was acquired in 
November, 1958. 

For the fiscal year ended 


Dec. 26, Dec. 27, 
1959 1958 
Net sales to 
customers ...... 
Cost of goods sold. 
Delivery, selling and 
advertising expense. 
Other deductions, net 
of other income 
Net income before 
federal income tax. 
Federal income tax 
Net income switee s 
Percentage of net in- 
come to sales ... : 2.70 
Net income per share . 4.83 
Dividends per share X 2.10 


.-$385,941,474 $328,003,511 
. 223,309,917 193,103,846 


130,184,994 105,020,094 


12,795,991 10,893,362 
19,650,572 
10,130,000 
9,323,019 


18,976,209 
9,930,000 
8,855,473 








Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch 
X Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 9 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Union 


Sy} ber Ty 
a) } AMSTERDAM 
=| lee 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “‘Asbjornstad” 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


ss ‘Grainistic,”’ London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Agents: 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Reference: 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPJJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Mactschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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R. S. Elliot, 
Exchange Official, 
Dies in Winnipeg 

WINNIPEG—R. S. Elliot, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1957, died Feb. 20, 
three hours after he collapsed while 
attending a basketball game, ap- 
parently suffering a stroke. Mr. Elliot 
was 50. 

Born in Scotland, he came to Can- 
ada when he was a year old. He re- 
ceived most of his education here and 














WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








_antienemianimeel v 
WANTED — HEAD 

vi president production 
perience desirable 
‘ equivalent 


MILLER TO ASSIST 
Cake flour ex 
state milling 
degree pre 
Air technology experience also de 

This is a 
experienced, 
proficient man looking to an 
ind rewarding future. The 
Co., P. O. Box 189, 


Kansas 
engineering 


challenge to 
aggressive, 


young 
technically 
interesting 
Mennel Milling 
Fostoria, Ohio 


alert 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large grain company has an opening for 
man between the ages of 35-45. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. College background essential. 
Please furnish complete data—personal 
information, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5612, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 
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was a graduate of the University of 
California in 1932 with a degree in 
commerce and economics. 

Returning to Winnipeg in 1937, he 
joined a clothing manufacturing com- 
pany and four years later was as- 
signed to assist in the organization of 
cotton administration for the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board in 
Montreal. Later that year he joined 
the RCAF as a pilot. 

Following World War II, Mr. Elliot 
did service with the Manitoba 
ernment for the purpose of 
gating and reporting on marketing 
facilities for fruit and vegetables in 
the province. In 1946, he was appoint- 
ed director of the provincial govern- 
ment’s bureau of industry and com- 
merce. 


gov- 
investi- 


In 1947 he was appointed statis- 
tician to the Canadian Wheat Board 
and held that position until 1953 
when he took a position with the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange as assist- 
ant to the president. 


Southern Bakeries 
Names New Florida 


Regional Manager 


ATLANTA, GA. William R. 
Smith, Jr., manager of Southern Bak- 
eries Tampa plant, was named Flori- 
da regional manager by Ogden A 
Geilfuss, Southern’s president. 


Mr. Smith’s promotion climaxes a 
lifetime career with the company. He 
started at Daytona Beach as a wrap- 
ping machine operator upon gradua- 
tion from high school. He then ad- 
vanced to shipping clerk, route sales- 
man, chief clerk and, in 1944, to 
Daytona Beach plant manager. 

In 1957, he was appointed manager 
of the Tampa plant. From his Tampa 
office, he will direct the operations of 
six Southern Bakeries plants in Flori- 
da: Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Pensacola and 
Tampa. 

Succeeding Mr. Smith at Tampa is 
Anthony Cannella, former Tampa 
sales manager, who now fills the post 
of assistant plant manager. 

Both executives have long been ac- 
tive in industry and community af- 
fairs. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








of the following: 


BARGES. 


and risk. 


for its best interests. 





For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, Room 204, 
No. 2 Canal Street, until 10:00 O'Clock A.M., March 
22, 1960, and then publicly opened for the sale 


MARINE LEG GRAIN UNLOADER NO. 
OPERATION AT THE PUBLIC GRAIN ELEVATOR 
WHARF, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. BELT BUCKET 
TYPE, ELECTRICALLY OPERATED (A.C. 440 V.), CA- 
PACITY OF ABOUT 15,000 BUSHELS (WHEAT) PER 
HOUR, STEEL CONSTRUCTION, DESIGNED FOR UN- 
LOADING FROM OCEAN VESSELS AS WELL AS RIVER 


To be sold "AS IS" after dismantling and placed on purchaser's Barge at 
the Public Grain Elevator Wharf, New Orleans, La., by the Board's General 
Contractor, and loaded barge is to be moved by purchaser at his expense 


A deposit of one-thousand dollars ($1,000.00) is required with each bid. 
Bid forms giving further details may be obtained from the above address. 


The right is reserved to accept or reject any and/or all bids and to waive 
informalities, and to award the contract as the board may determine to be 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Feb. 
12, 17, 
1960 1960 
Close Close 
38'2 36% 
41% 
50% 


—1959-60— 
High Low 
Allis-Chalmers we 2 26% 
Am. Bakeries Co 46'2 32'/ 
Am. Cyanamid 6444 46% 
A-D-M Co . 49%. 35 
Borden a 404 42'% 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 43'2 45% 
Pfd. $5.50 107'/2 101 102 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% 48'/2 
Cream of Wheat 404 36% 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. oe 
Pfd. $4.20 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
General Mills, Inc 37% 
Merck & Co. ...... 91% 
Pas ME sacccca Oe 
Monsanto Ch. Co. . 56% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. . 56'/s 
S&S = -.ee 1642 
Pfizer, -. 43% 
Pfd. 100 
Pillsbury Co. 49% 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug see 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 
Un. Bisc. of Am. 
Ward Baking Co. 
, 8° eee 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. , 


505% 
35% 


60% 
98\/4 
100% 
14/4 


46\4 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ...... 119 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 85% 88 
Gen. Baking Co., ee 143 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. / 94 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 128 128% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.4 91 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 87 88'/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Feb. 

12, 17, 

—1959-60— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. 10% 6% 7% 7% 
Horn & Hardart 

3 See 38% 


332 33% 33' 


Stocks not traded: 


Asked 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 85 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


—1959-60— 

Low 

Canada Bread 3.70 
, = ar 


Can. Bakeries 


A 
Pfd. 
Catelli 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover Ind. 
Pfd. 
Federal Grain 
Pfd 


United Grain, A .... 15'/2 
Weston, G., A 29 
29'/4 
8! 
*Less than board lot. 
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Export Program 
Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 
port trade during the period Feb. 6- 
12, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for this period, to- 
taled 10,441,890 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 212,336,451. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program for this period totaled 
220,669 cwt. (507,538 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 16,955,394 cwt. (38,997,406 
bu. wheat equivalent). Sales for 
the corresponding period a year ago 
(Feb. 4-Feb. 10, 1959) totaled 18,- 
802,306 bu. wheat ard 359,043 cwt. 
flour; cumulative (July 1, 1958- 
Feb. 10, 1959) 213,416,228 bu. wheat 
and 15,351,742 ewt. flour. 

The foregoing totals represent 
sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment (transactions recorded against 
Wheat Agreement obligations, and 
“special” transactions not so record- 
ed), as well as sales to countries 
which are not members of the Wheat 
Agreement. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Purchase of Flour, 


Cornmeal Announced 


CINCINNATI Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, an- 
nounced the purchase of 27,457.500 
lb. flour and 9,919,000 lb. cornmeal 
for donation through domestic out- 
lets. 

Approximately 636,439 bu. wheat 
and 221,540 bu. corn will be required 
to process these quantities. 

Range of prices paid under Supple- 
ments No. 1 to announcements GR- 
CT-WF-1 (flour) and GR-CT-CM-2 
(cornmeal) follow: 

—Range— 
of prices 
(per 100 Ib.) 
$4.60@5.92 
4.78@5.65 
5.20@5.35 
4.58@5.83 
4.82@4.87 
4.50@4.87 


Kind and bag size 
Flour— (Ib.) 
All-purpose, 10-ib. ..18,133,400 
All-purpose, 50-ib. .. 4,825,800 
Bread, 10-Ib. 340,000 
Bread, 50-lb. ... . 3,658,300 
Whole wheat, |0-ib.. 300,000 
Whole wheat, 50-ib.. 200,000 


Quantity 


Cornmeal— 
Regular, 5-lb. 
Regular, 50-Ib. 
Degermed, 5-lb. .... 
Degermed, 50-ib. 


7,819,000 
170,000 


2.98@3.75 
3.00@3.22 
1,800,000 3.57@4.40 

130,000 3.49@3.65 

Prices paid vary with delivery des- 
tination. 

Since Jan. 1, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has purchased 380.5 
million pounds of flour and 147.2 mil- 
lion pounds of cornmeal for domestic 
and foreign donation programs. Ap- 
proximately 8.7 million bushels of 
wheat and 49 million bushels of corn 
are required to process these quanti- 
ties. 

Details of awards for these pur- 
chases will be issued soon in infor- 
mation purchase reports, copies of 
which will be sent to the trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Bakers 


Hear Technical Talk 


MILWAUKEE Dr. George Jack- 
son, president of Top Scor Products, 
Inc., discussed the basic components 
involved in the composition of emul- 
sifiers at the recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Production Club 
here. 

Some 34 members and their guests 
took part in a cocktail hour, roast 
beef dinner and short business meet- 
ing. 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


ller 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services. 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 


program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





T'o make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still wp-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 











2501 Wayzata Blvd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Mig. Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Flours Co 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. . 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, 

Bartlett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beard Foundry & Machine 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buford, George H 

Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co 
Calhoun Beach Hotel 
Cergill, inc. ..... 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Grain Co 
Church & Dwight . 
Clupak, Inc ' se 
Cohen, Felix, N. V 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 
Coleman, David, Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Commander Larabee Mig 

Co 14 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. ye 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The ... 
Flynn, John M., Co 
Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. Co. ... 
Fort Garry Milling Co. 
Foster & Felter Co. a 
Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co. 


General American 
Transportation Corp 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. . 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster 
Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc 
Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co 
Homogenette, Inc. .... 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling bo 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
industrial Processes, Inc. 
Intand Mills, Inc. .. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. . 
International Mig. Co...Cover 
Interstate Grain Corp. .. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling | Co 
Jennison, &, Ge 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 


Ladder-Escape Co. of America 
La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods hte 

Co., Ltd. .. 
Leitte, E. H. Os. he 
Lexington Mill y Elevator Cc 
Lindsey- ene & Co., Inc 
Loken 
Luchsinger, 5 ma & Co 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleai Co nc 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud ey 
Maple Leaf Mig Co., “Ltd. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Gaerne 
N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. . 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, inc 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 


National Yeast Corp . 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. ... 

New Century Co. . 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. . 

North American Car ‘Corp. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, Co. .. : 

Nor- Vell, | er 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .. 

Sbst enn caeeess Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Olin Mathieson Chem. orp. 
Osborne McMillan : 
Osieck & . 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., | 
Peek Bros. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 


Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 


Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. . ; 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. . ; 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

& Grain, Ltd. 


Springfield Milling Corp. ay 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. .... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Tol-O-Matic, | [oa 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 

Uhimann Grain Co. . re 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.. 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V.. 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. ~ 
Victor Chemical Works 
ve. Py Co. 
Vreeswyck, Gebroeders ’ 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Until a husband can get alimony 
by crossing his legs and winkiny at 
the judge, there’s no such thing as 


equal rights. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The man and his wife had been 
waiting in their stalled car when the 
highway police drove up. 

“Glad you’re here,” said the hus- 
band, stepping out of the car. “Now, 
I’ll acquaint you with the cause of 
the trouble.” 

The officer smiled and nodded po- 
litely to the woman. “Glad to know 
you, ma’am,” he said. 


o*¢ ¢ 


Two hillbilly draftees were taking 
their first train ride. A vendor came 
through the car and each bought a 
banana, a fruit they had never seen 
before. One of them had just start- 
ed to eat when the train went into a 
tunnel. 

‘“‘Lem,” said the one in a strained 
voice, “you started to et yours, yet?” 

“No,” replied Lem 

“Then don’t—I started to et mine 
and I've gone blind.” 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. Penn, William, ‘wy A Co. 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 33 


Eastern Canada Flour Red Star Yeast & Prod 
os j Co 


Mills, Ltd. 
Eckhart Milling Co. 


Red Wing Milling Co 25 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 29 











Day Company Justesen, Brodr. Pillsbury Co., The . B. I., Go. gives us our daily bread, and Santa 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Kelly-Erickson Co. Ltd : 4 , 
what’s the use of having Daddy 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N white-robed doctor emerged from the 
Kwik Lok Corp 
“Mr. Smith, your wife has quinsy.” 


Johnson-Herbert & Co Watson & Philip, Ltd ae : ‘Te 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. pw ee Pfizer, Chas., & Weber Flour Mills Co A child’s question: “If the Lord 
Dannen Mills, Inc SEOROrr SE OaTeS YAR Pillman & Phillips tee Weller, ‘se 
‘ ma i Westcentral Cooperative 2 ‘ Spear 
De Lisser, Andrew . e Ae af Pulverizer Co Grain Co. Claus brings the Christmas presents, 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Kenses Milling Co Pulverizing Machinery Div =. and the stork brings the babies, then 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kelly, William, Milling Co Western Star Mill Co 
Dowagiac Co Kent, Percy, Bag Co around?” 
. Paper Co : ‘ 
Dunwoody Industrial King Midas Flour Mills Wichita Flour Mills, Inc e e * 
King Milling Co. 
Williams, H. R., Mill Attar vies atl i Stn a 
Knappen Milling Co Sunely Co. ... After what seemed like hours a 
Koerner, John E., & Co 
“ Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. examination room and addressed him- 
self to Mr. Smith. 
Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads a ona? can Gam waters Be 
fainted, “that makes 15.” 














CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO 7 





BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e 
ST. LOUIS 2 


PHONE HA 1-1114 


MINNEAPOLIS 





INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 


W & $ Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 


No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan 
process to protect uniformity. 


© The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. 


® Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the 
same pH, time after time. 


® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-113.64 


ae W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 


accurate application of Novadelox 
and “N-RICHMENT-A.” 


Dyox generating units. Chlorine di- 
oxide gas is generated and applied 
w as needed—without waste. 





“Give us this day our daily bread’ 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 
the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 





